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What’s Ahead? 





Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Committee Hearings 


Jan. 26 -- FEDERAL AID FOR AIRPORT CONSTRUC- 
TION, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Jan, 26 -- HAWAII STATEHOOD, House Interior and 
Insular Affairs, testimony by Secretary of the Interior 

Seaton (hearings to continue). 

Jan, 27 -- KENNEDY (D MASS.) LABOR BILL, Senate 
Education and Labor (to continue). 

Jan, 27 -- LABOR UNION RACKETEERING, Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field (to continue). 

Jan, 27, 28 -- EDUCATIONAL TV, Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Jan, 28 -- HOUSING BILLS, House Banking and Currency 
(to continue). 

Jan, 28, 29 -- WORLD SITUATION, House Foreign Af- 
fairs, testimony by Secretary of State Dulles, 
Secretary of Defense McElroy, Central Intelligence 
Agency Director Allen Dulles and Under Secretary 
of State Dillon. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 3 -- INDUSTRIAL RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
DISPOSAL, Joint Atomic Energy, Special Radiation 
Subc. 

Jan, 31 -- PROBLEMS OF INDEPENDENT LOGGERS 
AND SAW MILL OWNERS, Senate Small Business. 

Feb. 13, 14, March 5 -- FEDERAL POWER GENERA- 
TION AND MARKETING, Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


Other Events 


Jan, 25-28 -- NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSN., 
annual convention, keynote address by Adlai Steven- 
son, San Francisco. 

Jan. 27 -- NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL, organiz- 
ational meeting, Washington. 

Jan, 29 -- INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, third national conference on international 
exchange programs, address by President Eisen- 
hower, Washington. 

Jan, 29, 30 -- PRIVATE TRUCK COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
INC,, 20th annual convention, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 

Jan. 30, 31 -- NEWSPAPER PURCHASING AGENTS 
GROUP, 2nd annual conference, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1 -- RESERVE OFFICERS ASSN., national 
council mid-winter assembly, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington. 

Jan, 31 -- STATE GOVERNORS COMMITTEE, 25 state 
governors to meet on civil rights problems, Detroit. 
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Feb, 2-13 -- AMERICAN PRESS INSTITUTE, seminar 
for advertising directors of newspapers under 75,000 
circulation, Columbia University, New York City, 

Feb. 15-17 -- INLAND DAILY PRESS _ ASSN., winter 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 16 -- AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
meeting, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Feb, 21-24 -- NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN. AND CAN- 
NING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSN., 52nd 
annual convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 

Feb, 26 -- NATIONAL HOUSING CENTER, NATIONAL 
ASSN. OF HOME BUILDERS AND THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL TO IMPROVE OUR NEIGHBORHOODS 
(ACTION), 2nd annual building congress on urban 
renewal, National Housing Center, Washington. 

Feb. 27, 28 -- DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
meeting, Washington. 

March 2 -- FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
hearing on the award of Boston TV channel 5, 
Washington. 

March 2-4 -- PRESS CONGRESS OF THE WORLD, Uni- 
versicy of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

March 10-12 -- PRESIDENT JOSE MARIA LEMUS OF 
EL SALVADOR, official state visit to U.S. 

April 5-8 -- NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSN., 
sales promotion division convention, Eden Roc Hotel, 
Miami Beach. 

April 10-15 -- NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE INC.,, 
14th annual convention, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. 

April 12-14 -- REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
seventh annual Republican women’s conference, 
Washington, D.C, 

April 12-19 -- AIR FORCE ASSN., World Congress of 
Flight, Las Vegas, Nev. 

April 17-19 -- NATIONAL COMMITTEE, YOUNG DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUBS OF AMERICA, conference, Roney 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 20-23 -- AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
ASSN., annual convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

April 20-26 -- INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, 17th biennial congress, Washington. 

May 10-15 -- AVIATION WRITERS ASSN., annual conven- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

June 5 -- ATLANTIC CONGRESS, London. 

June 10-13 -- NEWSPAPER PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
ASSN., annual conference, Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New 
York City. 

June 21-25 -- AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
ASSN., mechanical conference, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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President Eisenhower’s budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, transmitted to Congress Jan. 19, 
called for expenditures a bit over $77 billion, together 
with receipts of $77.1 billion, leaving a surplus of $70 
million. He estimated, by contrast, that expenditures in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959 would total $80.9 
billion, against receipts of $68 billion, leaving a deficit 
of $12.9 billion. (See resume below) 

To achieve the slight surplus projected by the Pres- 
ident, the budget called for a reduction in expenditures, 
from fiscal 1959 to fiscal 1960, of $3.841 billion, and an 
increase in revenues of $9.1 billion. Both developments 
were predicated on a number of assumptions, described 
by the President in his budget message as follows: 

‘‘Any budget is a financial plan. The budget for the 
Government is proposed by the President, but it is acted 
upon by the Congress which has the duty under the Con- 
stitution to authorize and appropriate for expenditures. 
Therefore, responsibility for the Government’s finances 
is a shared one. Achievement of the plan set forth in 
this budget from here on depends upon Congressional 
response, popular support and developments in our 
economy and in the world.’’ 


Expenditures 


The net reduction of $3.841 billion projected for 
expenditures in fiscal 1960 was derived by subtracting 
increases totaling $1.575 billion from decreases totaling 
$5.416 billion for the functions listed in the chart on 
page 95. The major changes proposed were as follows: 

Decreases -- 

@ Economic & technical development: $1.553 billion. 
The principal item was $1.375 billion for the International 
Monetary Fund, a one-time expenditure which the Presi- 


PRESIDENT’S 1960 BUDGET CALLS FOR SPENDING OF $77 BILLION 


dent Jan. 19 asked Congress to authorize for fiscal 1959. 
Another $250 million saving was projected for the Export- 
Import Bank, based on the decision that it should sell 
enough of its assets to operate without recourse to the 
Treasury in 1960. 

®@ Stabilization of farm prices and income: $896 million. 
Two factors were involved -- a saving of $712 million on 
the now-terminated acreage reserve program, and an 
estimate that lower crop yields would cut outlays for 
price support programs by $238 million. 

@ Aids to housing: $876 million. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency expenditures were expected to drop $777 
million, as anti-recession spending for mortgages drop- 


@ Postal service: $643 million. Part of this drop in 
net budget expenditures would result from the non- 
recurrence of a lump-sum retroactive pay raise in fiscal 
1959. But $350 million of the drop was contingent on the 
enactment of higher postage rates. 

® Military assistance: $462 million. 

@ Labor & manpower: $402 million. All of this drop 
would result from termination, on April 1, 1959, of the 
temporary unemployment benefits program enacted in 
1958. 

The foregoing reductions totaled $4.832 billion of the 
$5.416 billion projected for all functions. 
Increases -- 

@® Interest: $495 million. An estimated increase inthe 
interest paid on the public debt would cost an additional 
$500 million in fiscal 1960. 

@ Promotion of aviation and space flight: $225 million. 
This included increases of $127 million for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and $94 million for 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the two new agencies 
created by Congress in 1958. 


RESUME OF THE BUDGET 


{Fiscal years. In billions] 


1953 

actual 
New obligational authority_._....__.........---..-----. $80. 3 
EE I LONE NL POF LORIE 64. 8 
ES an ae en oer 74.3 
Budget surplus (+-) or deficit (—)._--_..__...__------- —9. 4 
Receipts from the public___.__._..._...........-.--..--. 71.5 
Payments 40 the public... 5 5.6.25 eee cncce esc 76. 8 
Excess of receipts (+) or payments (—)_...-_...------ —5.3 
Public debt at close of year_...............-.--------- 266. 1 


Balance of appropriations carried forward at end of year. 78. 4 


1 Includes amounts for proposed legislation. 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1480 
actual actual actual actual actual estimate estimate 


$62. 8 $57. 1 $63. 2 $70.2 $76.3 1'$82.4 '$76.8 


64. 7 60. 4 68. 2 71.0 69. 1 68.0 177.1 
67. 8 64. 6 66. 5 69. 4 71.9 +'80.9 '77.0 


—21 -423 +16 416 -—-28 -129 +4012 


71.6 67. 8 77.1 82. 1 81.9 81.7 93. 5 
71.9 70. 5 72. 6 80. 0 83. 4 94. 9 92.9 


—0.2 —2.7 +45 +2.1 —-15 —13.2 +0. 6 


271.3 274. 4 272. 8 270. 5 276. 3 285. 0 235. 0 


67. 8 52.1 46. 0 43. 9 40. 4 40. 4 41.5 
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Budget - 2 


® Agricultural conservation: $161 million. Most of 
this would stem from an estimated increase in the con- 
servation reserve program, as the result of terminating 
the acreage reserve feature of the soil bank. 

@ Military defense: $145 million. (See discussion of 
Defense Department budget below) 

@ Deveiopment of atomic energy: $115 million. 

@ Promotion of science, research, etc.: $95 million. 
The largest item was $60 million for the 1960 census. 

The foregoing increases totaled $1.236 billion of the 

$1.575 billion projected for all functions. 


Receipts 


An increase in budgetary receipts was forecast 
from all sources in fiscal 1960, as follows: 


(Fiscal years, In billions) 


1958 1959 est. 1960 est. 











Individual income taxes $34.7 $36.9 $40.7 
Corporation income taxes 20.0 17.0 2.5 
Excise taxes 8.6 8.5 8.9 
All other receipts $.7 5.6 6.0 

TOTAL $69.1 $68.0 $77.1 


Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Angerson stated 
that, in making these estimates, the Treasury assumed 
that gross national product, which totaled $437 billion in 
calendar 1958, would rise to more than $470 billion in 
calendar 1959. Individual and corporation income tax 
receipts were derived from the following estimates of 
income and profits, in billions, by calendar year: 


1958 1959 
Personal income $353.5 $374 
Corporate profits 36.5 47 


Included in the estimates of fiscal 1960 receipts 
was $2 billion yielded by higher corporation income and 
certain excise tax rates scheduled todropon July 1, 1959. 
Congress was asked to agree to a sixth one-year post- 
ponement of these reductions. The estimates also re- 
flected these proposed changes in current taxes: 

® A new formula for taxing the income of life insurance 
companies, expected to yield an additional $200 million 
in fiscal 1960. 

@® Amendments relating to the taxation of cooperatives, 
and to the rules for computing percentage depletion 
allowances for mineral products, expected together to 
yield an additional $50 million in fiscal 1960. 

@ An increase in the Federal excise tax on aviation 
fuel from 2 cents a gallon to 4% cents, together with a 
new tax of 4% cents on jet fuel, with total receipts of 
$85 million to go into the general fund, instead of the 
Highway Trust Fund as under current law. 

@ Adjustments in fees and user charges, to yield an 
additional $15 million. 

These were not the only steps required of Congress to 
balance the budget, however. To cut the postal deficit by 
the amount proposed by the President, the legislators were 
put on notice that postage rates would have to be raised, 
to produce another $350 million. The President also 
asked Congress to increase the Federal excise tax of 3 
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cents a gallon on gasoline to 4% cents, a step expected to 
yield an additional $690 million in fiscal 1960 and $900 
million in fiscal 1961. Since receipts from this tax go 
inte the Highway Trust Fund, the proposed increase would 
not raise budget receipts, all trust fund transactions 
being excluded from the budget. Without the increase, 
however, Congress would have to appropriate money from 
the general fund to make up the impending deficit in the 
Highway Trust Fund, with the result that expenditures 
wouid exceed those projected in the budget. 


Budget Trends 


As indicated above, the great bulk of the projected 
cut of more than $3.8 billion in Federal expenditures 
could be traced to the non-recurrence in fiscal 1960 of 
heavy charges in fiscal 1959 for the International Monetary 
Fund, the acreage reserve prograrn, anti-recession 
programs for mortgage purchases and for unemployment 
benefits and retroactive pay raises for Federal civil 
servants and postal workers, as well as for military 
personnel. Proposed spending of $77 billion in fiscal 
1960 still was $5.1 billion more than was spent in fiscal 
1958, and $12.4 billion more than was spent in fiscal 1955, 
the last year in which Federal spending showed a decrease 
from the previous year. Of that increase of $12.4 billion 
over five years, only $5.2 billion occurred in expenditures 
for major national security purposes. 

This more or less steady rise in Federal outlays 
reflected the even greater rise in new obligational 
authority, from $57.1 billion in fiscal 1955 to $82.4 billion 
in fiscal 1959, or an increase of $25.3 billion. New 
obligational authority -- the authority to obligate the 
Government to pay for goods and services at some later 
date -- is granted by Congress in the form of appropria- 
tions, contract authorization or authorization to expend 
from debt receipts. Although Congress has almost no 
control over the rate of Federal spending as such, it has 
a great deal to say about total spending in future years, 
since that is determined in large part by the amount of 
new obligational authority provided at each session of 
Congress. 

So long as new obligational authority is rising from 
year to year, spending is certain to rise in its wake. 
Conversely, when new obligational authority falls, spend- 
ing must eventually drop too, especially if the former 
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falls below the spending level. That is what happened in 
fiscal 1954, the first full year of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, when new obligational authority fell by $17.5 
billion (to $62.8 billion) while spending fell by only $6.5 
billion (to $67.8 billion). 

The President’s budget for fiscal 1960 called for new 
obligational authority of $76.8 billion, which was $5.6 
billion less than the estimate for fiscal 1959. The size of 
this drop is misleading, however, since the 1959 total 
included $3,175,000,000 to cover a 100 percent increase 
in the U.S. subscription to the World Bank (which, being 
in the form of a guarantee, would require new obliga- 
tional authority but would not entail any spending), as well 
as $1,375,000,000 for a 50 percent increase in the U.S. 
subscription to the International Monetary Fund. (Anitem 
of expenditure as well as anobligation.) If these two non- 
recurring items were deducted, the actual decrease, from 
1959 to 1960, in new obligational authority requested by 
the President would be less than $1.1 billion. 

The $76.8 billion proposed represented $462 million 
more than was provided for fiscal 1958 but $224 million 
less than proposed fiscal 1960 expenditures of $77 billion. 
Given the course of the budget over the past few years, it 
was clearly the President’s intention to put a halt to the 
trend toward constantly rising expenditures. Success in 
this endeavor, he pointed out inhis budget message, would 
pave the way for ‘‘tax reduction in the reasonably fore- 
seeable future,’’ since ‘‘under our graduated income tax 
system, with present tax rates, budget receipts should 
grow even faster than national income.’’ 


Defense Spending 


The budget estimated expenditures in fiscal 1960 for 
the military functions of the Defense Department at $40, - 
945,000,000, or $145 million more than in fiscal 1959. 
This sum was divided among the services as follows: 


(Fiscal years. In millions) 


1958 1959 1960 


Department of the Army $9,051 $9,165 $9,264 
Department of the Navy 10,906 11,472 11,596 
Department of the Air Force 18,435 18,993 18,675 
Office of the Secretary 669 1,170 1,410 





TOTAL $39,062 $40,800 $40,945 


Expenditures were also estimated in terms of mili- 
tary functions, with a broad division between operating 
costs and capital costs, as follows: 


(Fiscal years, In millions) 


1958 1959 1960 


Operating Costs $21,509 $22,299 $22,319 
Military Personnel 11,618 11,908 11,934 
Operation & Maintenance 9,890 10,391 10,385 











Capital Costs 18,614 19,225 19,030 
Procurement 14,825 14,183 13,938 
Aircraft 8,412 6,963 6,265 
Missiles 2,677 3,332 3,825 
Ships 1,457 1,677 1,659 
Other 2,278 2,211 2,189 
Research, Development, 
Test and Evaluation 2,034 3,020 3,384 
Military Construction 1,755 2,021 1,708 


Budget - 3 


In reviewing progress in the missile field, President 
Eisenhower said that ‘‘sufficient progress has been made 
on new weapons systems to permit us safely to eliminate 
marginal systems and to reduce the number of competitive 
projects.’’ But he pointed to an increase of $800 million 
in projected spending for the procurement of missile 
systems and for research and development. The first 
operational Atlas intercontinental ballistic missiles, he 
said, would be at launching sites by June 30, 1959, while 
pot first Polaris submarine would go into operation in 
1960. 

Only a small reduction of 5,000 meninthe Air Force 
was contemplated in fiscal 1960, bringing total active duty 
military personnel to 2,520,000. The President asked 
Congress to extend the draft, scheduled to expire June 30, 
1959. He also asked for repeal of mandatory minimum 
strengths for Army reserve components, enacted in 1958, 
which he said were ‘‘wasteful of resources that can be 
more appropriately applied elsewhere.”’ 

Little change in the major forces of the three 
services was projected in the budget, which provided: 

@ Army: 14 divisions, five armored cavalry regiments, 
sight infantry battle groups, three field artillery missile 
groups 80 air defense antiaircraft battalions, an active 
aircraft inventory of 5,363 of which 2,558 would be 
helicopters. 

@ Navy: 864 active ships, including 389 warships; 16 
carrier air groups, 22 carrier antisubmarine squadrons, 
42 patrol and warning squadrons, three Marine divisions 
and three Marine air wings, an active aircraft inventory 
of 9,200. The 1960 shipbuilding program would provide 
18 new ships, including a seventh conventionally powered 
carrier of the Forrestal class, Construction would begin 
on the last three of nine Polaris submarines for which 
funds were already appropriated. 

@ Air Force: 102 combat wings, including 43 for the 
Strategic Air Command, 25 for the Air Defense Command, 
and 34 for the Tactical Air Command; 63 air refueling 
squadrons, 24 Military Air Transport Service squadrons, 
and 59 other specialized squadrons, with an active aircraft 
inventory of 19,982. By June 30, 1959, all of SAC’s 11 
heavy bomber wings would be converted from 30 B-36’s 
to 45 B-52’s per wing. Both the bomber and air defense 
forces would be entirely jet-equipped by that time. 

‘*On an over-all basis,’’ the budget document stated, 
‘it also provides for a 50 percent increase in funds on 
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the Titan ICBM and a 40 percent increase in funds on the 
Minuteman ICBM.’’ Congress added $90 million in 1958 
for the solid-propellant Minuteman, but the Administra- 
tion announced that the funds would not be used in fiscal 
1959. Defense officials acknowledged, however, that the 
program had been stepped up by that amount with funds 
taken from other accounts. 


Legislative Proposals 


All of the legislative requests and recommendations 
set forth by the President in his budget message and in 
his Economic Report transmitted Jan. 20 are listed begin- 
ning on page 96. ‘Thelistcontains almost no new spend- 
ing proposals; many of the legislative requests are 
appearing for the second or thirdtime. Following are his 
major program recommendations, apart from the revenue 
proposals cited above. 

@ Foreign Economic Aid: In addition to the increases 
in the U.S. subscriptions to the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, Congress was asked to appro- 
priate an additional $225 million for the Development 
Loan Fund for the remainder of fiscal 1959, and $700 
million for 1960. The President thus ignored the advice of 
Administration officials who had been urging him to ask 
for $1 billion a year for five years. He did ask Congress 
to create an inter-American development bank, however, 
and said he would propose changes in the eligibility 
requirements for foreign aid ‘‘to help nations that are 
resisting Soviet domination.’’ Former Sen. William F, 
Knowland (R Calif.) led a successful fight to knock a 
similar amendment out of the Mutual Security Act in 1958. 

@ Aid to Airports: Asin1958, whenhe vetoed a liberal 
aid-to-airports bill, the President said the Government 
‘*should now begin an orderly withdrawal fromthe airport 
grant program,’”’ by enacting a diminishing four-year 
program. 

® Merchant Marine: A forthcoming report from the 
Secretary of Commerce, the President said, would 
provide a starting point for reappraisal of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, together with the current pattern of 
construction and operating subsidies. None of the $129 
million requested for construction subsidies, he said, 
would be used for the two passenger superliners which 
Congress authorized in 1958 to replace the ‘‘ America” 
and the ‘‘President Hoover.”’ 

® Urban Renewal: The President repeated his 1958 
request for a six-year program of capital grants totaling 
$1.35 billion, with a gradual shift inthe ratio of Federal- 
local participation from a 2-for-l basis to a 1-for-1l 
basis. The Senate passed a more liberal bill in 1958, 
which lacked six votes of passing the House. 

@ Public Housing: By the end of fiscal 1960, the Pres- 
ident said, 475,000 units of Federally aided public housing 
would be occupied, while another 110,000 units already 
authorized would be awaiting construction. For this 
reason, no additional authorization was asked. 

@ Interest Rates: The President again asked Congress 
to raise or remove statutory ceilings oninterest rates on 
loans guaranteed, insured or made directly by the Vet- 
erans Administration, Federal Housing Administration, 
Rural Electrification Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and Maritime Administration. These 
steps, he said, would ‘‘encourage the participation of 
private capital, and, in the long run, will reduce Govern- 
ment expenditures significantly.’’ 

@ Area Assistance: Although Congress passed a $280 
million area redevelopment bill in 1958, which he vetoed, 
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the President proposed enactment of substantially the 
same program he recommended in previous years, at a 
cost of $55 million. 

@ Agriculture: Pending a special farm message, the 
President asked Congress to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, which would ex- 
pire on Dec. 31, 1959, for one year, and to increase 
by $1.5 billion the authorization to incur losses ir. the 
foreign surplus disposal program. He also asked for 
extension of the Sugar Act. 

@ Natural Resources: Calling for a‘‘breathing spell in 
the initiation of new projects,’’ the President announced 
a ‘‘no-new-starts”’ policy for water resources projects, 
and a stretchout of projects underway. Authorization of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Colorado was again 
endorsed, but the President asked that no appropriation 
be made ‘‘until the over-all budgetary situation is more 
favorable.’’ 

® Veterans’ Benefits: Because ‘‘more veterans with 
disabilities not resulting from their military service are 
receiving hospital and medical care or pensions,’’ spend- 
ing for veterans might be expected tocontinue rising. To 
counter this trend, the President proposed application of 
“‘effective tests of need, both as to income. and to net 
worth.’’ Detailed legislation would be submitted by the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

@ General Government: The President repeated his 
earlier requests for statehood for Hawaii and home rule 
for the District of Columbia, for the creation of 46 new 
Federal judgeships, for extension of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 and for changes inimmigrationlaw. Since the 
permanent ceiling on the public debt was scheduled to 
revert to $283 billion on June 30, 1959, the President 
again asked that it be raised to $285 billion and that 
Congress provide a further temporary increase, of 
unspecified amount, in order to cope with the Treas- 
ury’s perennial mid-fiscal-year deficit of $6 billion or 
more. 

@ Budget Controls: The President reiterated his request 
in the State of the Union message for authority to veto 
specific items in appropriation bills. He also asked 
Congress to ‘‘consider ways by which it can more effec- 
tively overcome the diffused consideration which results 
from separate appropriation bills, the provision of new 
obligational authority outside of the appropriations pro- 
cess, and the separate deliberations on revenue bills 
and the debt limit.’’ 


















FEDERAL BUDGET: 


MAJOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
Military defense 
Development of atomic energy 
Stockpiling, defense production 
Military assistance 


TOTAL 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS & FINANCE 
Conduct of foreign affairs 
Economic & technical development 
Foreign information & exchange 


TOTAL 


VETER ANS’ SERVICES & BENEFITS 
Education & training 
Other readjustment benefits 
Compensation and pensions 
Insurance and indemnities 
Hospitals & medical care 
Other services & administration 


TOTAL 


LABOR & WELFARE 
Labor & manpower 
Public assistance 
Promotion of public health 
Promotion of education 
Promotion of science, research, etc. 
Correctional & penal institutions 
Other welfare services, administration 


TOTAL 


AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTUR AL RESOURCES 
Stabilization of farm prices & income 
Financing farm ownership & operation 
Financing rural electrification, etc. 
Conservation & development 
Research & other services 


TOTAL 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
Conservation of land & water resources 
Conservation of forest resources 
Conservation of mineral resources 
Conservation of fish & wildlife 
Recreational uses 
Resource surveys & administration 


TOTAL 


COMMERCE & HOUSING 
Promotion of water transportation 
Provision of highways 
Promotion of aviation, space flight 
Postal service 
Community development & facilities 
Public housing programs 
Other aids to housing 
Other aids to business 
Regulation of commerce & finance 
Civil & defense mobilization 
Disaster insurance, loans & relief 


TOTAL 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

TOTAL 
INTEREST 

TOTAL 


ALLOWANCE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


GRAND TOTAL 





APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


(in millions of dollars) 





Budget - 5 







































































NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY EXPENDITURES 
1958 1959 est. 1960 est. 1958 1959 est. 1960 est. 
$36,747 $41,138 $40,850 $39,062 $40,800 $40,945 
2,362 2,723 2,771 2,268 2,630 2,745 
328 625 378 265 
1,340 1,515 1,600 2,187 2,312 1,850 
$40,448 $45,704 $45,221 $44,142 $46,120 $45,805 
$ 183 $ 227 $ 206 $ 176 $ 246 $ 216 
3,662 6,694 2,445 1,909 3,321 1,768 
138 149 158 149 141 144 
$ 3,983 $ 7,070 $ 2,809 $ 2,234 $ 3,708 $ 2,129 
. JZ $ 596 $ 481 $ 699 $ 619 $ 490 
168 149 115 168 149 115 
3,082 3,252 3,307 3,104 3,257 3,307 
46 52 54 43 44 49 
878 898 916 856 930 946 
175 178 182 156 199 181 
$ 5,071 $ 5,125 $ 5,054 $ 5,026 $ 5,198 $ 5,088 
$ 1,076 $ 418 $ 432 $ 458 $ 827 $ 425 
1,769 1,977 2,038 1,797 1,987 2,022 
632 823 665 546 669 678 
362 483 520 315 436 479 
77 144 240 72 133 228 
37 42 59 34 41 45 
207 269 243 225 287 251 
$ 4,161 $ 4,158 $ 4,196 $ 3,447 $ 4,380 $ 4,129 
$ 4,974 $ 3,852 $ 3,609 $ 3,151 $ 5,386 $ 4,490 
242 246 206 239 251 196 
248 419 225 297 325 335 
510 587 731 448 514 675 
283 309 294 255 299 301 
$ 6,257 $ 5,414 $ 5,065 $ 4,389 $ 6,775 $ 5,996 
$ 1,021 $ 1,461 $ 1,280 $ 1,138 $ 1,209 $ 1,242 
185 195 192 174 194 186 
60 82 68 59 78 78 
65 63 70 60 69 70 
77 85 81 69 97 83 
47 59 52 43 61 51 
$ 1,456 $ 1,943 $ 1,744 $ 1,543 $ 1,708 $ 1,710 
$ 347 $ 550 $ 539 $ 392 $ 463 $ 488 
38 36 31 36 3 
560 975 1,150 404 678 903 
908 558 172 674 752 109 
362 216 260 78 119 145 
lll 126 137 5l 93 93 
3,248 363 160 228 1,025 149 
162 274 307 115 205 213 
52 57 61 49 58 60 
42 48 87 66 60 65 
33 7 5 21 20 16 
$ 5,863 $ 3,210 $ 2,880 $ 2,109 $ 3,509 $ 2,243 
$ 1,417 $ 1,799 $ 1,617 $ 1,356 $ 1,673 $ 1,735 
$ 7,689 $ 7,601 $ 8,096 $ 7,689 $ 7,601 $ 8,096 
400 125 200 100 
$76,345 $82,423 $76,807 $71,936 $80,871 $77,030 
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PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC REPORT WARNS AGAINST INFLATION 


Congress and labor were given chief responsibility 
for warding off an incipiently disastrous inflation by the 
President’s Economic Report, transmitted to the Senate 
and House Jan. 20 under terms of the Employment Act 
of 1946. (For text of the President’s letter of transmittal, 
see p. 125) 

The ‘‘most important single step’’ in meeting the 
Government’s responsibility for helping to stabilize 
prices, the report said, would be ‘‘acceptance by the 
Congress of the expenditure level of the 1960 budget.’’ In 
the private economy, consumers were asked to contribute 
to price stability by ‘‘shopping carefully,’’ while business- 
men were told ‘‘they must wage a ceaseless war against 
costs.’’ But, the report said, ‘‘leaders of labor unions, in 
view of the great power lodged in their hands, have a 
particularly critical role to play’’ in the battle against 
inflation. That role, the report indicated, was to forego 
efforts to raise wages and fringe benefits that are ‘‘not 
justified by productivity performance.”’ 

Labor spokesmen were quick to disavow the proffered 
responsibility. Al J. Hayes, president of the International 
Association of Machinists, said Jan. 21: ‘‘I do not agree 
with the implication that decent wage rates are responsible 
for inflation. I oppose the implied suggestion that labor 
should forego its efforts to win justifiable wage increases.” 
James Carey, president of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers, said the Economic Report ‘‘is pre- 
dicated on the now discredited wage-push theory of 
prices.’’ According to Carey, the 1958 investigation of 
auto and other price increases by the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, showed that “the major 
impetus for higher prices has come from the giant 
corporations.”’ 

Although the report said that the public has a ‘‘vital 
interest’’ in wage contracts, nothing approaching direct 
Government interference in labor-management negotia- 
tions was proposed. But the report did lay the foundation 
for what appears to be an Administrationdecisionto enlist 
public opinion in support of its views concerning the 
causes of, and remedies for, inflation. Four steps in this 
direction were proposed:. 


® Congress was asked to amend the Employment Act 
of 1946 ‘‘to make reasonable price stability an explicit 
goal of Federal economic policy, coordinate with the goals 
of maximum production, employment and purchasing 
power now specified.’’ This step, the report said, would 
“help build a public opinion favorable to the adoption 
and vigorous application of needed measures.”’ 

@ The Administration is establishing a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability for Economic Growth which will 
seek ways ‘‘to build a better public understanding of the 
need for reasonable price stability in a free society and 
of the conditions necessary to achieve this objective. 

@ Also to be established is aCommittee on Government 
Activities Affecting Prices and Costs to keep an eye on 
programs involving procurement, construction, stockpil- 
ing and commodity price supports. Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Chairman of the President’s Council of Econ- 
nomic Advisers, is expected to head this group. 

@ The Bureau of the Budget will ‘‘accelerate programs 
for enlargement and improvement of public information 
on prices, wages and related costs, and productivity.” 

What Congress itself will do about inflation remains 
to be seen. The Joint Economic Committee, which has 
organized several studies of prices in the past, is ex- 
pected to conduct others, whether or not it undertakes 
the ‘‘searching’’ inquiry proposed by Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas). The Committee, in 
any event, must prepare a report on the President’s 
Economic Report, and may respond to the proposed 
amendment to the Employment Act at that time. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, re- 
opened hearings on administered prices Jan. 23, heralding 
a resumption of attempts by business and labor economists 
to lay the blame for inflation at the other’s door. Mean- 
while, both consumer and wholesale prices remained 
relatively stable and promised to remain so for some 
months ahead, as the economy moved to absorb its re- 
maining excess capacity. Until the upward spiral was 
resumed, study rather than action appeared to be the 
order of the day. 








LEGISLATIVE REQUESTS IN BUDGET AND ECONOMIC REPORT 


LEGISLATIVE REQUESTS 


President Eisenhower’s fiscal 1960 budget message 
listed 121 specific requests for legislative action by 
Congress. The Economic Report listed 43, some of which 
also appeared in the budget message. Ofall the requests, 
45 had been made in essentially the same form in previous 
years but not granted. 


Following are the President’s specific proposals for 
Congressional action, broken down into Congressional 
Quarterly’s regular legislative categories. Regular 
appropriations requests are excluded. An asterisk (*) 
denotes requests that have been submitted in previous 
years -- in similar form -- but not granted by Congress. 
An (A) indicates those requests which were made more 
specific or which appeared only in the Economic Re- 
port. All other requests were made in the budget 
message. 
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Agriculture 


1, Extend Titles I and II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 480) for one 
year. 
2. Authorize an additional $1.5 billion for expenses 
and losses sustained in sale of farm surpluses for foreign 
currency under Title I of the act. 

3. Extend the Sugar Act beyond its expiration date of 
Dec. 31, 1960. 

4. Make revisions in the price support program to 
discourage production of surpluses. 

5. Reduce levels of the direct loan program of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

6. Enact legislation to put the Farmers’ Home 
Administration on a revolving fund basis. 

7.*Enact legislation to assist both electric and 
telephone borrowers to obtain financing from private 
sources. 
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8. Raise the interest rate for loans made by the 
Rural Electrification Administration to one which will 
cover the current cost to the Treasury of equivalent- 
term and other reasonable costs. 

9, Enact legislation to put the Rural Electrification 
Administration on a revolving fund basis. 

10. Reduce to $100 million the advance authorization 
for the agricultural conservation program. 

11. Provide no new funds for initiating construction 
of watershed projects under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. 


Education & Welfare 
HOUSING 


1. Discontinue temporary emergency housing meas- 
ure that authorized purchases by the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. of $1 billion of mortgages on low-cost 
housing. 

2. Increase by $6 billion the fiscal 1959 limitation 
on Federal Housing Administration mortgage insurance 
authority. 

3. Remove ceiling on total volume of FHA-insured 
mortgages. 

4. Enact permanent authority for FHA to insure 
property improvement loans. 

5. Increase maximum amounts of mortgages on sales 
housing eligible for FHA insurance. 

6. Provide no new authorizations for construction 
of additional public housing units in fiscal 1960. 

7. *Establish a new insurance program for mortgages 
on rental housing for elderly persons to replace current 
limited program. 

8. Authorize higher interest rates for insured armed 
service and other rental and cooperative housing mort- 
gages to assure private financing of such loans. 

9, Extend armed services mortgage insurance pro- 
gram for one year. 

10. Extend the voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram on veterans’ housing. 

11. Enact legislation to raise the 4.75 percent in- 
terest rate ceiling on loans guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration and replace it by a maximum rate no 
more than the rate for mortgages on sales housing insured 
by FHA (currently 5.25 percent), thus also raising the 
interest rate ceiling on VA direct housing loans. 

13. Provide $200 million in fiscal 1959 authority for 
college housing loans. 

14, *Deny eligibility for college housing loans to any 
institution qualified to issue tax exempt securities. 

15. Raise statutory interest rate for college housing 
loans made by HHFA (currently 2-7/8 percent) to cover 
current cost to Treasury of equivalent-term borrowing 
and other reasonable costs. 

16. Include in general housing legislation provisions 
authorizing a limited loan guaranty program for college 
housing. 

17. *Authorize $1.35 billion in program funds in fiscal 
1960 for the following six years to assure states and 
cities of Federal support of urban renewal, 

18. *Change existing formula under which the local 
community pays for one-third and Federal capital grants 
pay for the remaining two-thirds of the net project cost, 
to one, beginning in fiscal 1961, providing for annual 
reductions so that by fiscal 1965 the Government will pay 
not more than 50 percent of the costs of local projects. 








Legislative Requests - 2 


19.*Require states and localities to assume their 
share of the cost of planning from the start. 

20. Authorize $150 million in loan commitments for 
non-residential urban renewal projects to assist local 
agencies to obtain financing from private sources, 

21. Broaden special mortgage insurance for families 
displaced by urban renewal and other Government pro- 
grams to include more effective aids for rental housing. 


WELFARE 


1.*Increase state and local participation in the 
financing of public assistance programs. 

2. *Place the railroad retirement system on a sound 
actuarial basis by increasing employment taxes on 
workers on carriers. 

3. Provide that the annual wage base on which bene- 
fits are computed and taxes paid be increased from 
$4,200 to $4,800 yearly. 

4, Revise the system under which military service 
credits serve as a basis for determination of payments 
into the railroad retirement account. 

5.*Enact legislation to recover Federal overpay- 
ments to the railroad retirement account and transfer 
them to the old-age, survivors and disability insurance 
trust funds as the annual installments of Government 
contributions to those funds come due. 

6.*Give state governments a greater share of the 
responsibility for the protection of public health and 
safety in the atomic energy field. 


OTHER 


1. *Modify provisions for aid to schools in Federally 
affected areas to provide for more local participation. 

2. Reduce new spending authority for grants for 
waste treatment facilities. 

3. Reduce new spending authority for grants for 
construction of health research facilities. 

4, Reduce new spending authority for grants for 
local public and private hospitals. 

5. Extend program providing for training of profes- 
sional nurses beyond its expiration date of June 30, 1959. 

6. Extend program providing for graduate training of 
public health personnel beyond its expiration date of June 
30, 1959. 

7. *Provide that the states assume full responsibility 
for vocational education beginning in fiscal 1961. 

8. *Provide that the states assume full responsibility 
for waste treatment works construction beginning in fiscal 
1961. 

9.*Revise Federal excise taxes on local telephone 
services to permit limited credits for telephone taxes paid 
to the states, in conjunction with transferral ofthe voca- 
tional education and waste treatment works programs to 
the states. 

10, .Strengthen Food and Drug Administration pro- 
grams. 


Foreign Policy 
FOREIGN AID 


1. Authorize $1.6 billion for military assistance in 
fiscal 1960. 

2. Authorize $835 million for defense support in fis- 
cal 1960. 
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Legislative Requests - 3 


3. Authorize $211 million for technical cooperation 
in fiscal 1960. 

4. Appropriate $700 million for the Development 
Loan Fund in fiscal 1960. 

5. Authorize a special contingency fund of $200 
million for the Mutual Security Program in fiscal 1960. 

6. Expand the mutual security investment guaranty 
program. 

7. Revise requirements on eligibility of countries 
for foreign aid to provide the necessary flexibility to 
help nations resisting Soviet domination. 


OTHER 


1. Increase to $3.175 billion the United States’ 
subscription to the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

2. Increase to $1.375 billion the U.S.’ subscription to 
the International Monetary Fund. 

3. Authorize this amount for the International Mone- 
tary Fund in fiscal 1959. 

4.*Clarify the authority of the Secertary of State 
with regard to the issuance of passports. 

5. Enact legislation to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of Americans for certain World War II property 
damage in Europe and the Far East. 


Labor 


1.*Require reporting and disclosure of financial 
dealings between employers and employee representa- 
tives and their agents, (A) 

2. *Require the filing of public reports on the status 
of union finances, organization and procedures. 

3. *Prescribe standards to promote democratic pro- 
cedures in union affairs. (A) 

4. *Amend the Taft-Hartley Act to strengthen second- 
ary boycott and organizational and recognition picketing 
provisions, (A) 

5. *Amend the Taft-Hartley Act to provide that states 
be given jurisdiction in labor-management disputes in 
which the National Labor Relations Board declines to 
exercise authority. (A) 

, 6. Correct shortcomings inthe Welfare and Pension 
Plan Disclosure Act enacted in 1958. (A) 

7. *Improve the eight-hour laws applicable to Federal 
and Federally assisted construction projects. (A) 

8. *Extend and improve the coverage of the minimum 
wage. (A) 

9.*Enact legislation to provide for equal pay for 
equal work without discrimination on account of sex. (A) 

10. Discontinue temporary unemployment benefits 
program authorized in 1958. 

11. *Extend coverage of Federal-state unemployment 
insurance system to employees of firms with fewer than 
four workers, to employees in Puerto Rico and to em- 
ployees of state and local governments, non-profit 
organizations and certain other groups. (A) 

12. Extend duration of unemployment benefits 
periods to uniform amount of 26 weeks. (A) 

13. Increase benefits amounts to at least half the 
unemployed worker’s regular earnings. (A) 

14, Provide that funds equal to the amount granted 
the states for the administration of state employment 
services be placed directly into a trust fund from which 


the necessary grants may be appropriated and that any 
balance be used as a reserve for employment security 
and unemployment purposes. 


Military & Veterans 


1. Extend military induction authority under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

2. Extend the special six-month enlistment program 
authorized by the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

3. Provide for extension of the act suspending the 
permanent limitation on the authorized active duty 
strength of the armed forces. 

4, Extend expiration date of the Military Dependents 
Assistance Act. 

5. Provide for arearrangement of appropriations for 
the Defense Department in terms of major purpose rather 
than by organizational unit. 

6. Repeal at an earlydate the provisions inthe fiscal 
1959 Defense Appropriation Act setting mandatory min- 
imum strengths for reserve components for the Army, 
and recommend that future defense appropriations contain 
no similar provisions. 

7. *Eliminate from Defense appropriations bills rider 
limiting competitive bidding by firms in other countries on 
certain military supply items. 

8. Authorize an additional $325 million (in supple- 
mental fiscal 1959 funds) to finance probable deliveries 
under existing contracts of defense orders in the next 
two years. 

9, Enact legislation to streamline procedures and 
legal requirements for disposing of obsolete defense 
facilities and real property. 

10. *Repeal Section 601 of PL 155, 82nd Congress, 
concerning real estate transactions of the Defense De- 
partment, as unconstitutional. 

11. Determine eligibility for veterans’ pensions 
according to effective tests of need as to income and net 
worth. 

12. Modify veterans’ benefits programs for non- 
service-connected disability or death. 

13. Provide no additional funds for starting veterans’ 
hospital construction in fiscal 1960. 


Miscellaneous & Administrative 


GENERAL 


1.*Authorize an item veto of appropriation and 
authorization bills, 

2.*Enact legislation providing for the creation of 
additional Federal judgeships. 

3. Extend the Reorganization Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, beyond its expiration date of June 1, 1959. 

4. *Enact legislation to permit the President to make 
awards for distinguished civilian achievement. 

5. Strengthen Federal laws against organized crime. 

6. Enact legislation necessary to apply to the new 
state of Alaska the same general laws, rules and policies 
as are applicable to other states. 

7. Authorize not more than $10.5 million in fiscal 
1960 and declining amounts in the following four fiscal 
years in transitional grants to Alaska. 

8. Authorize sale of Government-owned communica- 
tions facilities in Alaska. 
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9. Incorporate the Alaska Railroad to facilitate its 
operations on a business-like basis. 


RESOURCES, PUBLIC WORKS 


1. *Authorize sale of revenue bonds by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

2. Provide no additional funds for starting new water 
resources projects in fiscal 1960. 

3. Provide a uniform basis of cost-sharing for all 
water resources projects not yet under construction that 
produce flood protection benefits to local areas, under 
which non-Federal interests would bear at least 30 percent 
of the cost and state or local authorities would be re- 
sponsible for operation and maintenance. 

4. Provide no additionz . cunds for starting new gen- 
eral office building construction in fiscal 1960. 

5. Place the power marketing agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Interior on revolving fund bases. 

6.*Transfer the financing of forest and public lands 
highways program of the Department of Commerce to the 
highway trust fund. 

7, Enact legislation to revise the fee schedule for 
noncompetitive oil and gas leases on public lands. 

8. Enact a long-range helium conservation program. 

9. Place the major responsibility of area redevelop- 
ment on local citizens. 

10. Authorize loans to areas where unemployment 
has been well above the national average for two or more 
years. 

11. Authorize grants for technical assistance to 
those areas and to localities dependent upon a single 
industry or situated in rural low-income areas. 

12.*Place administrative responsibility for the area 
redevelopment program in the Department of Commerce, 
with the assistance of other Federal agencies. 


POST OFFICE, FEDERAL WORKERS 


1,*Enact legislation to put the postal service on a 
self-supporting basis. 

2. Amend the Postal Policy Act of 1958 to prevent 
excessive public service charges and assure a more 
equitable sharing of postal operating costs between mail 
users and the public. 

3.*Establish a Joint Commission on Civilian Em- 
ployee Compensation in the Federal Government. 


TERRITORIES, D.C. 


1. *Grant statehood to Hawaii. 

2. *Grant home rule to the District of Columbia. 

3.*Bring the provisions of the District of Columbia 
unemployment insurance system up to the standards 
recommended for the states. (A) 


Taxes & Economic Policy 


TAXES 


1. Continue for one year existing excise taxes. 

2. Continue for one year existing corporate income 
tax rates. 

3. Enact an equitable plan for the taxation of life 
insurance companies. 
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4. Adjust current laws relating to the taxation of 
cooperatives. 

5. Enact legislation to remove tax inequities and 
loopholes. 

6. Raise the highway fuel tax from 3 cents to 4% 
cents per gallon. 

7. Raise tax on aviation gasoline from 2 cents to 
4% cents per gallon. 

8.*Place receipts from taxes on aviation gasoline 
which currently go into the highway trust fund, into the 
general revenues. 

9. Levy a new tax of 4% cents per gallon on jet fuels. 

10. Specify the treatment processes which shall be 
considered as mining for the purpose of computing per- 
centage depletion in the case of mineral products. 


ANTITRUST 


1. *Require notification to the antitrust agencies of 
proposed mergers of businesses of ‘‘significant size’’ 
engaged in interstate commerce. (A) 

2. *Authorize the Federal Trade Commissionto seek 
preliminary injunctions in merger cases where a violation 
of law is likely. (A) 

3.*Empower the Attorney General to issue civil 
investigative demands in antitrust cases when civil pro- 
cedures are contemplated. (A) 

4.*Make Federal Trade Commission cease-and- 
desist orders final whenissued for violation of the Clayton 
Act, unless appealed to the courts. (A) 

5. *Extend Federal regulation to bank mergers ac- 
complished through acquisition of assets. (A) 


OTHER 


1. Raise the permanent national debt limit by $2 
billion, to $285 billion. 

2. Raise the national debt limit further temporarily 
through fiscal 1960. 

3. Amend the Employment Act of 1946 to make price 
stability an explicit goal of Federal economic policy. (A) 

4, Amend the Securities and Exchange Act toextend 
the privilege of Regulation A filings to a wider range of 
security issues. (A) 

5. *Enact legislation to provide that the Federal-aid 
highway construction program shall be financed without 
drawing on the general revenues. 

6. *Amend the Government Corporation Control Act 
to provide Federal budget and audit control of Government 
corporations that withdraw funds from the Treasury. 

7. Extend the Renegotiation Act beyond its expiration 
date of June 30, 1959. 

8.*Provide funds for the improvement of Federal 
economic statistics programs. ; 

9. Provide that revenue-producing facilities of air- 
ports such as terminals be financed locally. 

10. Authorize a transitional program of Federal 
grants to localities to share costs of basic airport 
facilities, such as runways and control towers. 

11. Amend law authorizing construction of super- 
liners under direct Federal loan to provide for private 
construction, 

12. Revise ceiling of 3.5 percent interest on ship 
mortgage loans to provide the Maritime Administration 
with authority to charge the full costs of the loans. 
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Committee Rosters 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 86th CONGRESS COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


SENATE 


DEMOCRATS 


Senate Democratic committee assignments for the 
86th Congress represented a continuation and broadening 
of Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson’s (D Texas) stated 
policy of giving a major committee post to every Demo- 
crat, including freshmen Senators. (For complete Senate 
and House committee rosters, freshmen assignments and 
switches, see p. 102-108) 

For the 86th Congress, every Democrat received at 
least two good committee assignments, including fresh- 
men and including Senators who opposed Johnson Jan. 9 
in his successful move totable the Anderson (N.M.) motion 
to revise the Senate rules. (Weekly Report p. 71) 

In an almost unprecedented move, Johnson put three 
freshmen -- Robert C, Byrd (W.Va.), Thomas J. Dodd 
(Conn.) and Gale McGee (Wyo.) -- onthe powerful Appro- 
priations Committee and two freshmen -- Eugene J. 
McCarthy (Minn.) and R. Vance Hartke (Ind.) -- on the 
equally powerful Finance Committee. 

Although there was no clear-cut evidence that John- 
son ‘‘punished’’ any Senator for voting against himon the 
Anderson motion, CQ figures show: 

@ Of the 14 vacancies on the top four Senate commit- 
tees, 11 went to Senators who supported Johnson on the 
Rule 22 fight: Kefauver (Tenn.), Bible (Nev.), Monroney 
(Okla.), Byrd (W.Va.), Dodd (Conn.) and McGee (Wyo.) -- 
Appropriations; Talmadge (Ga.) and Hartke (Ind.) -- Fi- 
nance; Dodd (Conn.) -- Judiciary; and Gore (Tenn.) and 
Church (Idaho) -- Foreign Relations. The three appoint- 
ments to Senators who opposed Johnson onthe rules fight 
went to McCarthy (Minn.) -- Finance; Hart (Mich.) -- 
Judiciary; and Lausche (Ohio) -- Foreign Relations. 

@ Only two of the freshmen (McCarthy and Hart) who 
opposed Johnson on the rules vote were appointed to the 
four top committees, while four of the freshmen who sup- 
ported Johnson on the rules votes (Byrd, Dodd, McGee and 
Hartke) got such appointments, with Dodd getting two. 

Assignments given to Kefauver could have great poli- 
tical importance. While his brother Tennessean, Albert 
Gore, was getting a highly desirable slot on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, Kefauver, who has requested as- 
signment to Foreign Relations in the past, gave up his 
Armed Services assignment, in which he ranked fourth, 
and was assigned to 13th place on Appropriations. 


REPUBLICANS 


Senate Republicans Jan. 20, following several days of 
intraparty arguments, announced their committee assign- 
ments. The differences reportedly did not involve the so- 
called ‘‘liberal’’ vs. ‘‘conservative’’ split, but centered 
instead on the reluctance of senior Senators to yield 
claims to desirable vacancies in order to give junior 
Republicans good assignments. 

The assignments, as finally announced, indicated 
there had been no reprisals against the 14 ‘‘liberals’’ who 
backed Sen. John Sherman Cooper (Ky.) inhis unsuccess- 
ful Jan. 7 race for minority leader against Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen (Ill.). (Weekly Report p. 44) 


Dirksen himself, in fact, gave up his place on the 
power Appropriations Committee in order to make room 
for Thomas H. Kuchel (Calif.), the successful liberal 
candidate for whip. Other members of the ‘‘liberal” 
group also benefited in the assignments, moving from 
minor to major committees. Cooper, for example, was 
promoted from Rules and Administration to Public Works; 
Jacob K, Javits (N.Y.) from District of Columbia to 
Labor and Public Welfare; Clifford P. Case (N.J.) from 
Banking and Currency and Rules to Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Labor and Public Welfare and Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences; Frank Carlson (Kan.) to Foreign 
Relations; and Thruston B. Morton (Ky.) from District of 
Columbia to Interstate and ForeignCommerce. The other 
“‘liberals,’’ all veterans with top assignments, retained 
their posts from the 85th Congress. 

The three Republican freshmen, all ‘‘liberals’’ -- 
Hugh Scott (Pa.), Kenneth B. Keating (N.Y.) and Winston 
L. Prouty (Vt.) -- each got two major committees, al- 
though Keating was reportedly disappointed in not getting 
the Judiciary Committee. As a result of the Jan. 20 as- 
signments, every Republican Senator had at least one and 
in most cases two major assignments. 

On the four top committees, ‘‘conservatives’’ named 
to fill vacancies outnumbered ‘‘liberals’’ sixtotwo, This, 
however, was probably due to the seniority enjoyed by the 
‘‘conservatives.’’ Kuchel, a ‘‘liberal,’? and Roman L, 
Hruska (Neb.), and Gordon Allott (Colo.), ‘‘conservatives,”’ 
were assigned to Appropriations. John Marshall Butler 
(Md.), Norris Cotton (N.H.) and Carl T. Curtis (Neb.), 
‘‘conservatives,’’ were assigned to Finance. Carlson, a 
‘‘liberal’’ got the sole vacancy on Foreign Relations and 
Thomas E, Martin (Iowa), a ‘‘conservative,’’ got Judiciary. 


EFFECT ON LEGISLATION 


Membership changes on some of the key Senate com- 
mittees could sharply affect the kind of legislation the 
committees will approve in 1959. Here isan est’: ate of 
how major committees will act: 

@ Aeronautical and Space Sciences -- Under Chairman 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas), the Committee will press 
sharply for an increased U.S. space effort, dig into some 
Administration claims of missile progress. 

@ Agriculture and Forestry -- The Committee’s com- 
position indicates continued rough going for the Adminis- 
tration’s flexible price-support program. 

@ Appropriations -- The ‘‘spenders’’ appear to have 
gained strength, indicating President Eisenhower’s plan 
for a balanced budget will meet with difficulties. 

@ Finance -- The conservative financial policies of 
Chairman Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) will continue to com- 
mand a majority on the Committee. 

® Foreign Relations -- Internationalists, alreadydom- 
inant, can count on added support. 

@ Judiciary -- Conservatives, dominant in 1958, have 
lost strength, indicating close votes on such issues as 
Supreme Court curbs and internal security measures, with 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D Wyo.) casting the deciding vote 
on many occasions. 

@ Labor and Public Welfare -- The already dominant 
liberals were considerably strengthened. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
DEMOCRATS 


Democratic committee appointments for the 86th 
Congress brought few surprises. For the most part, top 
assignments went to seasoned legislators and other 
openings were distributed on a geographic basis to fresh- 
men. Nofreshman was relegated tothe District of Colum- 
bia or House Administration Committees as his sole as- 
signment, although seven of the eight vacancies on those 
two committees went to freshmen. The seven, however, 
also received other, more desirable assignments. 

There were four top committee slots vacant. Appro- 
priations went to Joseph M, Montoya (N.M.), The three 
places on Ways and Means went to William J, Green Jr. 
(Pa.), John C, Watts (Ky.) and Lee Metcalf (Mont.), 
Green, Watts and Metcalf all voted against recommitting 
and for passage of the Reciprocal Trade Act extension 
bill in 1958. (1958 Almanac p. 388) 

In an unusual move, the Democrats filled eight of 11 
vacancies on the sought-after Foreign Affairs and Judi- 
ciary Committees with freshmen. Among the freshmen 
appointed to Foreign Affairs were Chester Bowles (Conn.), 
a former U.S, Ambassador to India, and WilliamH, Meyer, 
Vermont’s first Democrat in a century. Also appointed 
to Foreign Affairs was the veteranRep. Charles C. Diggs 
Jr. (Mich.), who has been seeking the post for several 
years. Diggs was the first Negro every appointed. 

The five freshmen appointed to the Education and 
Labor Committee should strengthen the hand of Committee 
“‘liberals’’ and give them a dominant marginonthe Com- 
mittee, which is now split 20-10 in favor of the Democrats. 
In the past session, liberals said, acoalition of the Repub- 
licans with Chairman Graham A, Barden(DN.C.) and Phil 
M. Landrum (D Ga.) brought about a 15-15 voting split 
and, according to some Committee members, blocked 
action on anti-corruption labor legislation, Taft-Hartley 
Act revision and education aid measures. 

On the Judiciary Committee, also, the liberals should 
be strengthened but not enough to change the over-all 
conservative cast of the Committee. 

Dale Alford, the Arkansan who was elected as an in- 
dependent, was assigned as a Democrat tothe Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. (Weekly Report p. 41) 


REPUBLICANS 


Republican appointments to the House Committees 
for the 86th Congress indicated the ‘‘conservative,’’ 
rather than the ‘‘Eisenhower’’ wing of the party was still 
firmly in control. 

This fact was illustrated by the appointments to the 
three most powerful committees -- Ways and Means, 
Appropriations and Rules -- and by the fate of several 
Members who supported the President onkey bills in 1958. 

The following chart shows the Eisenhower Support 
records for the 85th Congress of 12 Republicans who 
moved to the three top committees, and their votes on 
five major roll calls involving the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram and Reciprocal Trade Act in 1958. The first column 
shows Eisenhower Support; Vote 1 was on the mutual 
security authorization; Vote 2 on a motion to increase 
mutual security funds; Vote 3 on passage of the mutual 
security fund bill; Vote 4 on a motion to recommit (kill) 
the reciprocal trade act extension bill; Vote 5 on passage 
of reciprocal trade act extension. The sixth column 


Committee Rosters - 2 


shows how many times the Member agreed with or opposed 
the President. (1958 Almanac p. 106, 380, 388, 396) 











Ike Vote Over- 
Member Support 1 2 3 4 5 _ All 
Eisenhower 

Position io. Y YX. A..Y....30 
Appropriations Appointees 

Rhodes (Ariz.) 63% N - N N Y-— 2-2 

Pillion (N.Y.) 46 Y N Y N YY 4-1 

Minshall (Ohio) 49 N Y NN Y_ 3-2 

Thomson (Wyo.) 58 N N N Y N_ O-5 

Michel (I11.) 52 N N N N Y_) 223 

Weaver (Neb.) 55 N N N N Y_ 2-3 
Ways and Means Appointees 

Knox (Mich.) 62% N N N Y N_- 0-5 

Utt (Calif.) 39 N N N Y N_ 0-5 

Betts (Ohio) 49 N N N Y N_- 0-5 

Alger (Texas) 30 N N N Y Y_ 1-4 

Rules Appointees 
Budge (Idaho) 43% N N N Y N_ 0O-5 
Reece (Tenn.) 53 N N N Y N_— O-5 


While the top slots were going to conservatives, three 
Republicans who had supported the President on all five of 
the roll calls listed above (the President called Mutual 
Security and Reciprocal Trade Act extension ‘‘musts’’ for 
1958) and who had expected assignment tothe top positions 
were given lesser posts. Peter Frelinghuysen Jr. (N.J.) 
had applied for a spot on the Ways and Means Committee 
and believed he was in line for the position. The post, 
however, was given to Alger. Perkins Bass (N.H.) had 
sought the last position on Appropriations, but was passed 
over in favor of Silvio O. Conte (Mass.), a freshman. 
However, Bass said he was pleased with his assignment 
to the new Science and Astronautics Committee. Stuyve- 
sant Wainwright (N.Y.), who sought the Rules Committee, 
was passed over in favor of Hamer H. Budge (Idaho). 

The Rules Committee assignments for Budge and B, 
Carroll Reece (Tenn.) were seen as likely to strengthen 
the hand of conservative Democrats, headed by Chairman 
Howard W. Smith (D Va.), on the Committee, and to give 
Republican Leader Halleck more power tohold up spending 
bills. Hugh Scott (R Pa.), now a Senator, one of the men 
Budge and Reece replace, sometimes voted against Smith 
when the latter attempted to hold back legislation favored 
by House liberais. Republican assignments to the Com- 
mittee were also seen as a possible impediment to the 
stated aim of House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) of 
getting legislation important to Northern liberals to the 
floor. Rayburn Jan. 3 forestalled a Northern Democratic 
move to weaken the powers of the Rules Committee and 
reportedly promised to make sure legislation was not 
bottled up in the Committee. Rayburn’s promise, how- 
ever, was reportedly based on the assumption that Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.), then minority leader, would 
fill the two Republican spots on Rules with men less con- 
servative than Budge and Reece. (Weekly Report p. 45) 

FRESHMEN -- No Republican freshman was given a 
District of Columbia or House Administration slot as his 
sole committee post. 
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Committee Rosters - 3 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 86TH CONGRESS 


Following is a list of the House and Senate standing commit- 
tees and their members for the 86th Congress. Names are listed 
in order of committee seniority with Democrats on the left and 
Republicans on the right. An asterisk (*) denotes a new member 
of a committee and underscored names denote a House or Senate 
freshman. Underneath the name of the committee the ratio of 
Democrats to Republicans is given. The Hawaiian and Puerto 
Rican Delegates were each appointed to three House committees 
(names given in parentheses), They may participate in committee 
business but do not vote. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Agriculture 
D 22, R 12 
Harold D. Cooley (D N.C.), Chairman 


W. R. Poage (Texas) 
George M. Grant (Ala.) 


Charles B. Hoeven (Iowa) 
Paul B. Dague (Pa.) 


Armed Services 
D 23, R 14 


Cari Vinson (D Ga.), Chairman 


Paul J. Kilday (Texas) Leslie C, Arends (IIl.) 


Carl T, Durham (N.C.) 

L. Mendel Rivers (S.C.) 
Philip J. Philbin (Mass.) 
F, Edward Hebert (La.) 
Arthur Winstead (Miss.) 
Melvin Price (Ill.) 

O.C, Fisher (Texas) 
Porter Hardy Jr. (Va.) 
Clyde Doyle (Calif.) 
Charles E, Bennett (Fla.) 
Richard E, Lankford (Md.) 
George Huddleston Jr. (Ala.) 
James A. Byrne (Pa.) 


Leon H, Gavin (Pa.) 

Walter Norblad (Ore.) 

James E, Van Zandt (Pa.) 

William H, Bates (Mass.) 

William E, Hess (Ohio) 

Alvin E, O’Konski (Wis.) 

William G, Bray (Ind.) 

Bob Wilson (Calif.) 

Frank C, Osmers Jr. (N.J.) 

Katharine St. George (N.Y.) 

Charles S, Gubser (Calif.) 

Frank J, Becker (N.Y.) 
*Charles E, Chamberlain (Mich,) 


E.C, Gathings (Ark.) 

John L. McMillan (S.C.) 

Thomas G,; Abernethy (Miss.) 

Carl Albert (Okla.) 

Watkins M, Abbitt (Va.) 

James G, Polk (Ohio) 

Clark W. Thompson (Texas) 

Paul C, Jones (Mo.) 

Harlan Hagen (Calif.) 

Lester R, Johnson (Wis.) 

Ross Bass (Tenn.) 

W. Pat Jennings (Va.) 

D.R. (Billy) Matthews (Fla.) 
*George S. McGovern (S.D.) 
*Merwin Coad (Iowa) 

*J, Floyd Breeding (Kan.) 
*Frank A, Stubblefield (Ky.) 
*Harold B, McSween (La.) 
*Ear1 Hogan (Ind.) 


(John A, Burns -- Hawaii) 





(A, Fernos-Isern -- Puerto Rico) 


Page Belcher (Okla.) 
Clifford G, McIntire (Maine) 
Henry Aldous Dixon (Utah) 
Wint Smith (Kan.) 
Charles M, Teague (Calif.) 
Albert H, Quie (Minn.) 
*Don L, Short (N.D.) 
*Catherine D, May (Wash.) 
*Alexander Pirnie (N.Y.) 
*Delbert L, Latta (Ohio) 








Appropriations 
D 30, R 20 
Clarence Cannon (D Mo.), Chairman 


George H, Mahon (Texas) 
Harry R. Sheppard (Calif.) 
Albert Thomas (Texas) 
Michael J. Kirwan (Ohio) 
W.F. Norrell (Ark.) 
Jamie L. Whitten (Miss.) 
George W. Andrews (Ala.) 
John J. Rooney (N.Y.) 
J. Vaughan Gary (Va.) 
John E, Fogarty (R.I.) 
Robert L.F, Sikes (Fla.) 
Prince H. Preston (Ga.) 
Otto E, Passman (La.) 
Louis C, Rabaut (Mich.) 
Sidney R. Yates (IIl.) 
Fred Marshall (Minn.) 
John J. Riley (S.C.) 
Joe L, Evins (Tenn.) 
John F, Shelley (Calif.) 
Edward P. Boland (Mass.) 
Don Magnuson (Wash.) 
William H, Natcher (Ky.) 
Daniel J. Flood (Pa.) 
Winfield K, Denton (Ind.) 
Tom Steed (Okla.) 
Hugh Q, Alexander (N.C.) 
Charles A, Boyle (II1.) 
Alfred E, Santangelo (N.Y.) 
*Joseph M. Montoya (N.M.) 


John Taber (N.Y.) 

Ben F, Jensen (Iowa) 

H, Carl Andersen (Minn.) 

Walt Horan (Wash.) 

Gordon Canfield (N.J.) 

Ivor D. Fenton (Pa.) 

Gerald R, Ford Jr. (Mich.) 

Harold C, Ostertag (N.Y.) 

Frank T. Bow (Ohio) 

Charles Raper Jonas (N.C.) 

Melvin R, Laird (Wis.) 

Elford A, Cederberg (Mich,) 

Glenard P, Lipscomb (Calif.) 
*John J. Rhodes (Ariz.) 
*John R, Pillion (N.Y.) 
*Phil Weaver (Neb.) 
*William E, Minshall (Ohio) 
*Keith Thomson (Wyo.) 
*Robert H. Michel (Iil.) 
*Silvio O, Conte (Mass.) 
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Toby Morris (Okla.) 

A, Paul Kitchin (N.C.) 
*LeRoy H. Anderson (Mont.) 
*Daniel B, Brewster (Md.) 
*Frank Kowalski (Conn.) 
*Fred Wampler (Ind.) 
*Samuel S, Stratton (N.Y.) 
yao Cohelan (Calif.) 
(John A, Burns--Hawaii) 


(A. Fernos-Isern--Puerto Rico) 





Banking and Currency 


D19, R11 
Brent Spence (D Ky.), Chairman 


Paul Brown (Ga.) 

Wright Patman (Texas) 

Albert Rains (Ala.) 

Abraham J, Multer (N.Y.) 
Hugh J, Addonizio (N.J.) 
William A, Barrett (Pa.) 
Leonor Kretzer Sullivan (Mo.) 
Henry S, Reuss (Wis.) 


Clarence E, Kilburn (N.Y.) 
Gordon L. McDonough (Calif.) 
William B, Widnall (N.J.) 
Edgar W. Hiestand (Calif.) 
Perkins Bass (N.H.) 

Eugene Siler (Ky.) 

*Paul A, Fino (N.Y.) 

*Florence P, Dwyer (N.J.) 
Martha W. Griffiths (Mich.) *Edward J. Derwinski (IIl.) 
Thomas L, Ashley (Ohio) *Seymour Halpern (N.Y.) 
Charles A, Vanik (Ohio) *William H, Milliken Jr. (Pa.) 
James C, Healey (N.Y.) ; 

J.T. Rutherford (Texas) 

*Joseph W. Barr (Ind.) 

*James A. Burke (Mass.) 

*William S. Moorhead (Pa.) 

*Clement W. Miller (Calif.) 

*Byron L, Johnson (Colo.) 














District of Columbia 


D 16, R9 
John L, McMillan (D S.C.), Chairman 


Thomas G, Abernethy (Miss.) 
Howard W, Smith (D Va.) 
James C, Davis (Ga.) 
James H, Morrison (La.) 
William L. Dawson (II1.) 
John Bell Williams (Miss.) 
Roy W. Wier (Minn.) 
Abraham J. Multer (N.Y.) 
John Dowdy (Texas) 

D.R. (Billy) Matthews (Fla.) 
*J, Carlton Loser (Tenn.) 
*Randall S, Harmon (Ind.) 
*John R. Foley (Md.) 
*Donald J. Irwin (Conn.) 
*Thomas G. Morris (N.M.) 


James C, Auchincloss (N.J.) 
Carroll D, Kearns (Pa.) 
Joel T, Broyhill (Va.) 
*William L, Springer (I11.) 
*Ancher Nelsen (Minn.) 
Vacancy 

Vacancy 

Vacancy 

Vacancy 



































Education and Labor 
D 20, R 10 


Graham A, Barden (D N.C.), Chairman 


Carroll D, Kearns (Pa.) 
Clare E, Hoffman (Mich.) 
Albert H, Bosch (N.Y.) 

Joe Holt (Calif.) 

Stuyvesant Wainwright (N.Y.) 


Adam C, Powell Jr. (N.Y.) 
Cleveland M. Bailey (W.Va.) 
Carl D, Perkins (Ky.) 
Roy W. Wier (Minn.) 
Carl Elliott (Ala.) 
Phil M, Landrum (Ga.) 
Edith Green (Ore.) 
James Roosevelt (Calif.) 
Herbert Zelenko (N.Y.) 
Frank Thompson Jr. (N.J.) 
Stewart L, Udall (Ariz.) 
Elmer J. Holland (Pa.) 
Ludwig Teller (N.Y.) 
John H, Dent (Pa.) 
*Roman C, Pucinski (Ill.) 
*Dominick V. Daniels (N.J.) 
*John Rrademas (Ind.) 
*Robert N. Giaimo (Conn.) 
*James G, O’Hara (Mich.) 


William H, Ayres (Ohio) 
Robert P. Griffin (Mich.) 
John A, Lafore Jr. (Pa.) 
*Edgar W. Hiestand (Calif.) 














Foreign Affairs 
D 21, R 1l 
Thomas E, Morgan (D Pa.), Chairman 


A.S.J, Carnahan (Mo.) 

Clement J, Zablocki (Wis.) 

Omar Burleson (Texas) 

Edna F, Kelly (N.Y.) 

Wayne L. Hays (Ohio) 

Armistead I, Selden Jr. (Ala.) 

John L, Pilcher (Ga.) 

Barratt O’Hara (IIl.) 

L.H, Fountain (N.C.) 

Dante B, Fascell (Fla.) 

Frank M, Coffin (Maine) 

Leonard Farbstein (N.Y.) 

D.S. Saund (Calif.) 
*Charles C, Diggs Jr. (Mich.) 
*Lindley G. Beckworth (Texas) 
*Harris B. McDowell Jr. (Del.) 
*William T, Murphy (Ill.) 
*William H, Meyer (Vt.) 
*Cornelius E, Gallagher (N.J.) 
*Chester W. Bowles (Conn.) 


Robert B. Chiperfield (I11.) 
Frances P, Bolton (Ohio) 
Chester E, Merrow (N.H.) 
Walter H. Judd (Minn.) 
James G, Fulton (Pa.) 
Donald L, Jackson (Calif.) 
Marguerite Stitt Church (IIl.) 
E. Ross Adair (Ind.) 
Alvin M, Bentley (Mich.) 
Laurence Curtis (Mass.) 
*Stuyvesant Wainwright (N.Y.) 














Government Operations 
D19, Ril 
William L, Dawson (D IIl.), Chairman 


Clare E. Hoffman (Mich.) 
R, Walter Riehlman (N.Y.) 
George Meader (Mich.) 
Clarence J, Brown (Ohio) 
Florence P. Dwyer (N.J.) 
*Joe Holt (Calif.) 
*Robert P. Griffin (Mich.) 
*George M, Wallhauser (N.J.) 
*Jessica McC. Weis (N.Y.) 
*Odin Langen (Minn.) 
*Robert R, Barry (N.Y.) 


Chet Holifield (Calif.) 

John W, McCormack (Mass.) 
Jack Brooks (Texas) 

L.H. Fountain (N.C.) 
Porter Hardy Jr. (Va.) 
John A, Blatnik (Minn.) 
Robert E, Jones (Ala.) 
Edward A, Garmatz (Md.) 
John E, Moss (Calif.) 

Joe M, Kilgore (Texas) 
Dante B, Fascell (Fla.) 
Martha W, Griffiths (Mich.) 
Henry S, Reuss (Wis.) 
Overton Brooks (La.) 
Elizabeth Kee (W.Va.) 
Kathryn E, Granahan (Pa.) 
*John S. Monagan (Conn.) 











*Neal E, Smith (Iowa) 


Rep 


Peter Frelinghuysen Jr. (N.J.) 
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House Administration 





D16,R9 


Omar Burleson (D Texas), Chairman 


Paul F, Schenck (Ohio) 
Robert J. Corbett (Pa.) 
John B, Bennett (Mich.) 
Glenard P, Lipscomb (Calif.) 
Charles A, Halleck (Ind.) 
John H, Ray (N.Y.) 
*William S, Mailliard (Calif.) 
*Willard S, Curtin (Pa.) 
*Edna Simpson (II1.) 


Samuel N, Friedel Om) 
Robert T. Ashmore (S.C.) 
Wayne L. Hays (Ohio) 
Paul C, Jones (Mo.) 
George M. Rhodes (Pa.) 
John Lesinski (Mich.) 
Frank E, Smith (Miss.) 
Frank Thompson Jr. (N.J.) 
Watkins M, Abbitt (Va.) 
Carl Elliott (Ala.) 

Edith Green (Ore.) 
Robert A, Everett (Tenn.) 
*John M, Slack Jr. (W.Va.) 


*Robert R, Casey (Texas) 
*Steven V. Carter (Iowa) 








Interior and Insular Affairs 


D 19, R 12 


Wayne N, Aspinall (D Colo.), Chairman 


Leo W, O’Brien (N.Y.) 
Walter Rogers (Texas) 
Gracie Pfost (Idaho) 
James A, Haley (Fla.) 
Adam C, Powell Jr. (N.Y.) 
Ed Edmondson (Okla.) 
George H. Christopher (Mo.) 
B.F. Sisk (Calif.) 
Stewart L, Udall (Ariz.) 
J.T, Rutherford (Texas) 
Walter S, Baring (Nev.) 
Al Ullman (Ore.) 
LeRoy H. Anderson (Mont.) 
*D.S. Saund (Calif.) 
*Donald F, McGinley (Neb.) 
*Thomas G. Morris (N.M.) 
*Ralph J. Rivers (Alaska) 
*Quentin N. Burdick (N.D.) 
(John A, Burns --Hawaii) 
(A. Fernos-Isern -- Puerto Rico) 


John P, Saylor (Pa.) 

J. Ernest Wharton (N.Y.) 
E.Y. Berry (S.D.) 

Jack Westland (Wash.) 
Craig Hosmer (Calif.) 

J. Edgar Chenoweth (Colo.) 
Harold R. Collier (Iil.) 
*Gardner R, Withrow (Wis.) 
*Bob Wilson (Calif.) 
*Glenn C, Cunningham (Neb.) 


*Odin Langen (Minn.) 
*Edna Simpson (Il1.) 











Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
D 21, R12 
Oren Harris (D Ark.), Chairman 


John B, Bennett (Mich.) 
William L, Springer (Iil.) 
Alvin R, Bush (Pa.) 

Paul F, Schenck (Ohio) 
Steven B, Derounian (N.Y.) 
J. Arthur Younger (Calif.) 
William H, Avery (Kan.) 


John Bell Williams (Miss.) 
Peter F, Mack Jr. (IIl.) 
Kenneth A, Roberts (Ala.) 
Morgan M, Moulder (Mo.) 
Harley O. Staggers (W.Va.) 
Isidore Dollinger (N.Y.) 
Walter Rogers (Texas) 
Samuel N. Friedel (Md.) *Harold R, Collier (Il1.) 
John James Flynt Jr. (Ga.) *Milton W, Glenn (N.J.) 
Torbert H. Macdonald (Mass.) *Samuel L, Devine (Ohio) 
George M. Rhodes (Pa.) *Ancher Nelsen (Minn.) 
John Jarman (Okla.) *Hastings Keith (Mass.) 
Leo W, O’Brien (N.Y.) 
John E, Moss (Calif.) 
John D, Dingell (Mich.) 
Joe M, Kilgore (Texas) 

*Paul G, Rogers (Fla.) 

*Robert W. Hemphill (S.C.) 

*Daniel D. Rostenkowski (II1.) 

*Lawrence Brock (Neb.) 
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Judiciary 


D 21, R11 


Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.), Chairman 


Francis E, Walter (Pa.) 
Thomas J, Lane (Mass.) 
Michael A, Feighan (Ohio) 
Frank Chelf (Ky.) 
Edwin E, Willis (La.) 
Peter W, Rodino Jr. (N.J.) 
E.L, Forrester (Ga.) 
Byron G, Rogers (Colo.) 
Harold D, Donohue (Mass.) 
Jack Brooks (Texas) 
William M, Tuck (Va.) 
Robert T. Ashmore (S.C.) 
John Dowdy (Texas) 
Lester Holtzman (N.Y.) 
Basil L, Whitener (N.C.) 
Roland V, Libonati (Ill.) 
*J, Carlton Loser (Tenn.) 
*Herman Toll (Pa.) 


*Robert W. Kastenmeier (Wis.) 





*George A, Kasem (Calif.) 





William M, McCulloch (Ohio) 
William E, Miller (N.Y.) 
Richard H, Poff (Va.) 
William C, Cramer (Fla.) 
Arch A, Moore Jr. (W.Va.) 
H, Allen Smith (Calif.) 
*George Meader (Mich.) 
* Albert H. Bosch (N.Y.) 
*John E, Henderson (Ohio) 
*John V, Lindsay (N.Y.) 
*William T, Cahill (N.J.) 





Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


D 20, R 11 


Herbert C, Bonner (D N.C.), Chairman 


Frank W. Boykin (Ala.) 
Edward A, Garmatz (Md.) 


Leonor Kretzer Sullivan (Mo.) 


T. Ashton Thompson (La.) 
George P. Miller (Calif.) 
Herbert Zelenko (N.Y.) 
Frank M, Clark (Pa.) 
Thomas L, Ashley (Ohio) 
John D, Dingell (Mich.) 

L. Mendel Rivers (S.C.) 


Torbert H, Macdonald (Mass.) 


Alton Lennor (N.C.) 
Robert N.C. Nix (Pa.) 
*Victor L. Anfuso (N.Y.) 
*James C, Oliver (Maine) 
*Thomas N. Downing (Va.) 
*Gerald T, Flynn (Wis.) 


*Robert R, Casey (Texas) 
*Thomas F, Johnson (Md.) 











Thor C, Tollefson (Wash.) 
William K, Van Pelt (Wis.) 
John H, Ray (N.Y.) 
William S, Mailliard (Calif.) 
Francis E. Dorn (N.Y.) 
Thomas M, Pelly (Wash.) 
A.D, Baumhart Jr. (Ohio) 
H.R, Gross (Iowa) 
Willard S, Curtin (Pa.) 
Milton W, Glenn (N.J.) 
*Elmer J. Hoffman (Ill.) 





Post Office and Civil Service 


D 16, R9 


Tom Murray (D Tenn.), Chairman 


James H, Morrison (La.) 
James C, Davis (Ga.) 
John Lesinski (Mich.) 
Chet Holifield (Calif.) 
Kathryn E, Granahan (Pa.) 
Charles O, Porter (Ore.) 
Ralph J. Scott (N.C.) 
*George E. Shipley (II1.) 
*Robert W, Levering (Ohio) 
*Thaddeus J, Dulski (N.Y.) 
*Stanley A. Prokop (Pa.) 
*John R, Foley (Md.) 
*Donald J. Irwin (Conn.) 
*Randall S, Harmon (Ind.) 
*Dale Alford (Ark.) 
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Edward H. Rees (Kan.) 
Robert J. Corbett (Pa.) 

H.R. Gross (Iowa) 

Joel T, Broyhill (Va.) 
August E, Johansen (Mich.) 
Glenn C, Cunningham (Neb.) 
*George M, Wallhauser (N.J.) 


*Robert R. Barry (N.Y.) 
Vacancy 
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Public Works 
D 22, R 12 
Charles A, Buckley (D N.Y.), Chairman 


George H. Fallon (Md.) 
Clifford Davis (Tenn.) 
John A, Blatnik (Minn,) 
Robert E. Jones (Ala.) 
Frank E, Smith (Miss.) 
John C, Kluczynski (II1.) 
T. Ashton Thompson (La.) 
Iris F, Blitch (Ga.) 
James C, Wright Jr. (Texas) 
W.R., Hull Jr. (Mo.) 
Kenneth J. Gray (IIl.) 
Frank M, Clark (Pa.) 

Ed Edmondson (Okla.) 

John J. McFall (Calif.) 

Charles H. Brown (Mo.) 

Gracie Pfost (Idaho) 

John Young (Texas) 
*Denver D. Hargis (Kan.) 
*Frank W, Burke (Ky.) 
*Harold T,. Johnson (Calif.) 
*Robert E, Cook (Ohio) 








James C, Auchincloss (N.J,) 
Russell V, Mack (Wash.) 
Gordon H, Scherer (Ohio) 
Gardner R, Withrow (Wis.) 
William C, Cramer (Fla.) 
John F, Baldwin Jr. (Calif.) 
Fred Schwengel (Iowa) 

Edwin B. Dooley (N.Y.) 
William S, Broomfield (Mich.) 
Howard W, Robison (N.Y.) 


*Dean P, Taylor (N.Y.) 
*Walter M. Mumma (Pa.) 


D8, R4 
Howard W, Smith (D Va.), Chairman 


William M, Colmer (Miss.) 
Ray J. Madden (Ind.) 
James J. Delaney (N.Y.) 
James W. Trimble (Ark.) 
Homer Thornberry (Texas) 
Richard Bolling (Mo.) 


Thomas P, O’Neill Jr. (Mass.) 


Leo E, Allen (II1.) 

Clarence J, Brown (Ohio) 
*B. Carroll Reece (Tenn.) 
*Hamer H. Budge (Idaho) 


Science and Astronautics 
D16,R9 


*Overton Brooks (D La.), Chairman 


*John W. McCormack (Mass.) 
*Ccorge P. Miller (Calif.) 
*Olin E, Teague (Texas) 
*Victor L. Anfuso (N.Y.) 
*B.F, Sisk (Calif.) 

*Erwin Mitchell (Ga.) 
*James M, Quigley (Pa.) 
*David M. Hall (N.C.) 
*Leonard G. Wolf (Iowa) 
*Joseph E, Karth (Minn.) 
*Ken Hechler (W.Va.) 
*Emilio Q, Daddario (Conn.) 
*Walter H. Moeller (Ohio) 


*David S. King (Utah) 
*J, Edward Roush (Ind.) 




















*Joseph W. Martin Jr. (Mass.) 
*James G, Fulton (Pa.) 
*Gordon L. McDonough (Calif.) 
*J, Edgar Chenoweth (Colo.) 
*Frank C, Osmers Jr. (N.J.) 
*William K, Van Pelt (Wis.) 
*A.D, Baumhart Jr. (Ohio) 
*Perkins Bass (N.H.) 

Vacancy 


‘Science and Astronautics is a new standing committee, Technically, all 
members are new members, though some served on the Select Astronau- 


tics and Space Exploration Committee, which was not a standing com- 


mittee, in the 85th Congress. 


Un-American Activities 
D5,R4 


Francis E, Walter (D Pa.), Chairman 


Morgan M. Moulder (Mo.) 
Clyde Doyle (Calif.) 
Edwin E, Willis (La.) 
William M. Tuck (Va.) 


Donald L, Jackson (Calif.) 
Gordon H, Scherer (Ohio) 
*William E, Miller (N.Y.) 
*August E, Johansen (Mich.) 





Veterans’ Affairs 


D16,R9 
Olin E, Teague (D Texas), Chairman 


W.J. Bryan Dorn (S.C.) Edith Nourse Rogers (Mass.) 
Elizabeth Kee (W.Va.) William H, Ayres (Ohio) 
Frank W. Boykin (Ala.) E. Ross Adair (Ind.) 
George H. Christopher (Mo.) Paul A. Fino (N.Y.) 
James A, Haley (Fla.) John P, Saylor (Pa.) 
Walter S, Baring (Nev.) H, Allen Smith (Calif.) 
Erwin Mitchell (Ga.) Charles M, Teague (Calif.) 
Robert A, Everett (Tenn.) Vacancy 

Robert N.C. Nix (Pa.) Vacancy 

*James M. Quigley (Pa.) 

*John M, Slack Jr. (W.Va.) 

*Gerald T. Flynn (Wis.) 

*Thaddeus J, Dulski (N.Y.) 

*Steven V. Carter (Iowa) 


*Newell A, George (Kan.) 


Committee Rosters - 6 
Ways and Means 
D 15, R 10 
Wilbur D. Mills (D Ark.), Chairman 


Aime J, Forand (R.I.) Daniel A. Reed (N.Y.) 
Cecil R. King (Calif.) Richard M, Simpson (Pa.) 
Thomas J, O’Brien (IIl.) Noah M, Mason (II1.) 
Hale Boggs (La.) John W, Byrnes (Wis.) 
Eugene J. Keogh (N.Y.) Howard H, Baker (Tenn.) 
Burr P. Harrison (Va.) Thomas B, Curtis (Mo.) 
Frank M, Karsten (Mo.) *Victor A, Knox (Mich.) 
A, Sydney Herlong Jr. (Fla.) *James B, Utt (Calif.) 
Frank Ikard (Texas) *Jackson E, Betts (Ohio) 
Thaddeus M, Machrowicz(Mich.) *Bruce Alger (Texas) 
James B, Frazier Jr. (Tenn.) 

*William J. Green Jr. (Pa.) 

*John C, Watts (Ky.) 

*Lee Metcalf (Mont.) 





SENATE 


Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
D10,R5 
Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas), Chairman 


Richard B, Russell (Ga.) Styles Bridges (N.H.) 
Warren G, Magnuson (Wash.) Alexander Wiley (Wis.). 
Clinton P, Anderson (N.M.) Margaret Chase Smith (Maine) 
Robert S, Kerr (Okla.) Jacob K, Javits (N.Y.) 

Stuart Symington (Mo.) *Clifford P, Case (N.J.) 

*John Stennis (Miss.) 

*Stephen Young (Ohio) 

*Thomas J. Dodd (Conn.) 

*Howard ‘V, Cannon (Nev.) 


Agriculture and Forestry 


Dill, R6 
Allen J, Ellender (D La.), Chairman 


Olin D, Johnston (S.C,) George D. Aiken (Vt.) 
Spessard L, Holland (Fla.) Milton R, Young (N.D.) 
James O, Eastland (Miss.) Bourke B. Hickenlooper (lowa) 
Hubert H, Humphrey (Minn.) Karl E. Mundt (S.D.) 
Stuart Symington (Mo.) John J. Williams (Del.) 
Herman E, Talmadge (Ga.) Andrew F, Schoeppel (Kan.) 
William Proxmire (Wis.) 

*B, Everett Jordan (N.C.) 

*Stephen Young (Ohio) 

*Philip A, Hart (Mich.) 


Appropriations 


D18,R9 
Carl Hayden (D Ariz.), Chairman 


Richard B, Russell (Ga.) Styles Bridges (N.H.) 
Dennis Chavez (N.M.) Leverett Saltonstall (Mass.) 
Allen J, Ellender (La.) Milton R. Young (N.D.) 
Lister Hill (Ala.) Kari E, Mundt (S.D.) 
John L, McClellan (Ark.) Margaret Chase Smith (Maine) 
A, Willis Robertson (Va.) Henry C, Dworshak (Idaho) 
Warren G, Magnuson (Wash.) *Thomas H, Kuchel (Calif.) 
Spessard L, Holland (Fla.) *Roman L, Hruska (Neb.) 
John Stennis (Miss.) *Gordon Allott (Colo.) 
Lyndon B, Johnson (Texas) 
John O, Pastore (R.I.) 

*Estes Kefauver (Tenn.) 

*A,.S. Mike Monroney (Okla.) 

*Alan Bible (Nev.) 

*Robert C, Byrd (W.Va.) 

*Thomas J. Dodd (Conn.) 

*Gale McGee (Wyo.) 


Armed Services 


D 11, R6 
Richard B. Russell (D Ga.), Chairman 


Harry Flood Byrd (Va.) Styles Bridges (N.H.) 
Lyndon B. Johnson (Texas) Leverett Saltonstall (Mass.) 
John Stennis (Miss.) Margaret Chase Smith (Maine) 
Stuart Symington (Mo.) Francis Case (S.D.) 
Henry M, Jackson (Wash.) Prescott Bush (Conn.) 
Sam J. Ervin Jr. (N.C.) *J, Glenn Beall (Md.) 
*Strom Thurmond (S.C.) 
*Clair Engle (Calif.) 
*E.L. (Bob) Bartlett (Alaska) 
*Howard W, Cannon (Nev.) 





Banking and Currency 


D10, R5 
J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.), Chairman 


A, Willis Robertson (Va.) Homer E, Capehart (Ind.) 
John J. Sparkman (Ala.) Wallace F, Bennett (Utah) 
J. Allen Frear Jr. (Del.) Prescott Bush (Conn.) 
Paul H. Douglas (II1.) J. Glenn Beall (Md.) 
Joseph S, Clark (Pa.) *Kenneth B. Keating (N.Y.) 
William Proxmire (Wis.) 
*Robert C, Byrd (W.Va.) 
*Harrison A, Williams (N.J.) 
*Edmund S. Muskie (Maine) 











District of Columbia 
D4,R3 
Alan Bible (D Nev.), Chairman 


Wayne Morse (Ore.) J. Glenn Beall (Md.) 
J. Allen Frear Jr. (Del.) *Francis Case (S.D.) 
*R. Vance Hartke (Ind.) *Winston L, Prouty (Vt.) 





Finance 
D11,R6 
Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), Chairman 


Robert S. Kerr (Okla.) John J. Williams (Del.) 
J. Allen Frear Jr. (Del.) Frank Carlson (Kan.) 
Russell B. Long (La.) Wallace F, Bennett (Utah) 
George A, Smathers (Fla.) *John Marshall Butler (Md.) 
Clinton P. Anderson (N.M.) *Norris Cotton (N.H.) 
Paul H. Douglas (IIl.) *Carl T. Curtis (Neb.) 
Albert Gore (Tenn.) 
*Herman E, Talmadge (Ga.) 


*Eugene J. McCarthy (Minn.) 
*R, Vance Hartke (Ind.) 
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Committee Rosters - 7 


Foreign Relations 


D1i, R6 


Theodore Francis Green (D R,.I.), Chairman 


Alexander Wiley (Wis.) 
Bourke B, Hickenlooper (Iowa) 
William Langer (N.D.) 
George D. Aiken (Vt.) 

Homer E, Capehart (Ind.) 
*Frank Carlson (Kan.) 


J.W, Fulbright (Ark.) 
John J, Sparkman (Ala.) 
Hubert H, Humphrey (Minn.) 
Mike Mansfield (Mont.) 
Wayne Morse (Ore.) 
Russell B, Long (La.) 
John F, Kennedy (Mass.) 
* Albert Core (Tenn.) 
*Frank J, Lausche (Ohio) 
*Frank Church (Idaho) 


Government Operations 
D6, R3 


John L. McClellan (D Ark.), Chairman 


Labor and Public Welfare 
D9, R6 


Lister Hill (D Ala.), Chairman 


James E, Murray (Mont.) 

John F, Kennedy (Mass.) 

Pat McNamara (Mich.) 

Wayne Morse (Ore.) 

Ralph W. Yarborough (Texas) 
*Joseph S, Clark (Pa.) 
*Jennings Randolph (W.Va.) 
*Harrison A, Williams (N.J.) 








Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) 

John Sherman Cooper (Ky,) 
*Everett McKinley Dirksen (IIl,) 
*Clifford P. Case (N.J.) 
*Jacob K, Javits (N.Y.) 
*Winston L, Prouty (Vt.) 





Post Office and Civil Service 
D6,R3 


Olin D, Johnston (D S.C.), Chairman 


A.S, Mike Monroney (Okla.) 
Richard L, Neuberger (Ore.) 
Ralph W. Yarborough (Texas) 


Frank Carlson (Kan.) 
William Langer (N.D.) 
Thruston B, Morton (Ky.) 


Henry M, Jackson (Wash.) 
Sam J, Ervin Jr. (N.C.) 
Hubert H, Humphrey (Minn.) 


*Ernest Gruening (Alaska) 
*Edmund S, Muskie (Maine) 





Karl E, Mundt (S.D.) 
Carl T, Curtis (Neb.) 
Homer E, Capehart (Ind.) 


Interior and Insular Affairs 
D10,R5 


James E, Murray (D Mont.), Chairman 


Clinton P, Anderson (N.M.) 
Henry M, Jackson (Wash.) 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney (Wyo.) 
Alan Bible (Nev.) 

Richard L. Neuberger (Ore.) 
John A, Carroll (Colo.) 
Frank Church (Idaho) 


*Ernest Gruening (Alaska) 
*Frank E, Moss (Utah) 


Henry C, Dworshak (Idaho) 
Thomas H, Kuchel (Calif.) 
Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) 
Gordon Allott (Colo.) 
*Kenneth B. Keating (N.Y.) 





Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
D 11, R6 


Warren G, Magnuson (D Wash.), Chairman 


John O, Pastore (R.I.) 
A.S. Mike Monroney (Okla.) 
George A, Smathers (Fla.) 
Strom Thurmond (S.C,) 
Frank J. Lausche (Ohio) 
Ralph W. Yarborough (Texas) 
*Clair Engle (Calif.) 
*E.L. (Bob) Bartlett (Alaska) 
*R.Vance Hartke (Ind.) 
*Gale McGee (Wyo.) 





Andrew F, Schoeppel (Kan.) 
John Marshall Butler (Md.) 

Norris Cotton (N.H.) 
*Clifford P. Case (N.J.) 
*Thruston B. Morton Ky.) 
*Hugh Scott (Pa.) 


Judiciary 
D 10, R5 


James O. Eastland (D Miss.), Chairman 


Estes Kefauver (Tenn.) 
Olin D, Johnsten (S.C.) 


Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (Mo.) 


John L, McClellan (Ark.) 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney (Wyo.) 
Sam J. Ervin Jr. (N.C.) 
John A, Carroll (Colo.) 
*Thomas J, Dodd (Conn.) 
*Philip A. Hart (Mich.) 
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Alexander Wiley (Wis.) 
William Langer (N.D.) 
Everett McKinley Dirksen (II1.) 
Roman L, Hruska (Neb.) 
*Thomas E, Martin (Iowa) 
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Joseph S, Clark (Pa.) 
B. Everett Jordan (N.C.) 


Public Works 
D10,R5 
Dennis Chavez (D N.M.), Chairman 


Robert S, Kerr (Okla.) 

Pat McNamara (Mich.) 

Richard L. Neuberger (Ore.) 
*Jennings Randolph (W.Va.) 
*Eugene J. McCarthy (Minn.) 
*Stephen Young (Ohio) 
*Edmund S. Muskie (Maine) 
*Ernest Gruening (Alaska) 
*Frank E. Moss (Utah) 


Francis Case (S.D.) 
*Thomas E, Martin (Iowa) 
*John Sherman Coopex (Ky.) 


*Hugh Scott (Pa.) 
*Winston L. Prouty (Vt.) 




















Rules and Administration 
D6, R3 
Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (D Mo.), Chairman 
Carl T. Curtis (Neb.) 


Jacob K, Javits (N.Y.) 
*Thruston B. Morton (Ky.) 


Carl Hayden (Ariz.) 
Theodore Francis Green (R.I.) 
Mike Mansfield (Mont.) 
*B, Everett Jordan (N.C.) 
*Howard W. Cannon (Nev.) 





SENATE COMMITTEE SWITCHES 


A number of Senators returning from the 85th Congress 
switched their committee assignments for the 86th Congress. 
Drops and new assignments are listed below. Committees retained 
by Members are not indicated in the listing. Numbers in paren- 
theses show the Senator’s seniority rank in his party on his new 
committee or the rank he would have held on a committee if he 
had stayed on it. 


DEMOCRATS 


Committee 
Senator Relinquished New Assignment 
Interstate & For. 
Commerce (5) 


D.C, (4) 


Bible (Nev.) 

' Appropriations (15) 

Labor & Public 
Welfare (7) 

For. Relations (11) 


Clark (Pa.) 


P.O, & Civil Serv. (4) 
Public Works (5) 
Public Works (3) 


Church (Idaho) 


Gore (Tenn.) For. Relations (9) 





Aeronautical & Space 
Sciences (2) 
Aeronautical & Space 
Sciences (7) 

Public Works (5) 


Green (R.I.) 
Hayden (Ariz.) 
Jordan (N.C.) 


Armed Services (4) 
Govt. Operations (5) 
Monroney (Okla.) Bank, & Currency (6) 
Proxmire (Wis.) D.C, (4) 

Stennis (Miss.) -- 


Kefauver (Tenn.) 
Lausche (Ohio) 


Rules & Admin, (5) 

Labor & Public 
Welfare (6) 

Govt. Operations (5) 


Talmadge (Ga.) 
Thurmond (S.C,) 


REPUBLICANS 


Labor & Public 
Welfare (2) 

Beell (Md.) -- 

Butler (Md.) Judiciary (4) 

Carlson (Kan.,) oon 

C, Case (N.J.) Bank, & Currency (5) 

Rules & Admin, (2) 


Allott (Colo.) 


F, Case (S.D.) a 
Cooper (Ky.) Rules & Admin. (2) 
Cotton (N.H.) Public Works (2) 
Curtis (Neb.) -- 

Dirksen (II1.) Appropriations (7) 


Aeronautical & Space 
Sciences 

Public Works (2) 

D.C, (2) 


Hickenlooper (Iowa) 


Hruska (Neb.) 
Javits (N.Y.) 


Kuchel (Calif.) 
Martin (Iowa) 


Public Works (2) 

Govt. Operations (2) 

Post Office & Civil 
Service (3) 


Morton (Ky.) D.C, (2) 


Aeronautical & Space 
Sciences (3) 
Govt. Operations (2) 


Saltonstall (Mass.) 


Smith (Maine) 


Agriculture (9) 
Rules & Admin. (5) 
Appropriations (13) 
For. Relations (10) 
Appropriations (14) 
Aeronautical & Space 

Sciences (7) 
Finance (9) 


Armed Services (8) 


Appropriations (9) 

Armed Services (6) 

Finance (4) 

For. Relations (6) 

Interstate & For. 
Commerce (4) 

Labor & Public 
Welfare (4) 

Aeronautical & Space 
Sciences (5) 

D.C, (2) 

Public Works (3) 

Finance (5) 

Finance (6) 

Labor & Public 
Welfare (3) 


Appropriations (8) 
Labor & Public 
Welfare (5) 
Appropriations (7) 
Judiciary (5) 
Public Works (2) 


Interstate & For. 
Commerce (5) 
Rules & Admin. (3) 


SENATE FRESHMEN ASSIGNMENTS 


The Senate’s 15 Democratic and three Republican freshmen 


were assigned to these committees: 


DEMOCRATS 


Bartlett (Alaska) -- Armed Services, Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce, 


R.C, Byrd (W.Va.) -- Appropriations, Banking and Currency. 
Cannon (Nev.) -- Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Armed 


Services, Rules and Administration. 


Dodd (Conn,) -- Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Appropria- 


tions, Judiciary, 


Engle (Calif.) -- Armed Services, Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce, 


Gruening (Alaska) -- Government Operations, Interior and 


Insular Affairs, Public Works. 


Hart (Mich,) -- Agriculture and Forestry, Judiciary. 
Hartke (Ind.) -- District of Columbia, Finance, Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce, 


McCarthy (Minn.) -- Finance, Public Works, 
McGee (Wyo.) -- Appropriations, Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 


Moss (Utah) -- Interior and Insular Affairs, Public Works. 


Committee Rosters - 8 


Muskie (Maine) -- Banking and Currency, Government Opera- 
tions, Public Works. 

Randolph (W.Va.) -- Labor and Public Welfare, Public Works. 

H.A, Williams (N.J.) -- Banking and Currency, Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

S. Young (Ohio) -- Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, Public Works. 


REPUBLICANS 


Keating (N.Y.) -- Banking and Currency, Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Prouty (Vt.) -- District of Columbia, Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Public Works. 

Scott (Pa.) -- Interstate and ForeignCommerce, Public Works. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE SWITCHES 


A number of Representatives returning from the 85th Con- 
gress switched their committee assignments for the 86th Con- 
gress. Drops and new assignments are listed below. Committees 
retained by Members are not indicated in the listing. Numbers in 
parentheses show the Member’s seniority rank in his party on his 
new committee or the rank he would have held on a committee if 


he had stayed on it. 


Member 


Anderson (Mont.) 
Anfuso (N.Y.) 


Aspinall (Colo.) 
Beckworth (Texas) 
Breeding (Kan.) 

O. Brooks (La.) 
Coad (Iowa) 

Diggs (Mich.) 


Green (Pa.) 

Harris (Ark.) 
Hemphill (S.C.) 
Kluczynski (I11.) 
Loser (Tenn.) 
McCormack (Mass.) 
McGovern (S.D.,) 
Metcalf (Mont.) 
C.P. Miller (Calif.) 
Mitchell (Ga.) 
Montoya (N.M.) 
P.G, Rogers (Fla.) 
Saund (Calif.) 

Sisk (Calif.) 

O.E, Teague (Texas) 
Watts (Ky.) 


Alger (Texas) 
Bass (N.H.) 
Baumhart (Ohio) 
Betts (Ohio) 
Bosch (N.Y.) 
Budge (Idaho) 
Cederberg (Mich.) 


Chamberlain (Mich.) 
Chenoweth (Colo.) 
Collier (Ii1.) 
Cunningham (Neb.) 
Curtin (Pa.) 
Dwyer (N.J.) 

Fino (N.Y.) 

Fulton (Pa.) 

Glenn (N.J.) 
Griffin (Mich.) 
Henderson (Ohio) 
Hiestand (Calif.) 


DEMOCRATS 
Committee 


Relinquished 


Bank, & Currency (15) 
Agriculture (14) 


Veterans’ Affairs (5) 
P.O, & Civil Serv. (7) 
Bank. & Currency (15) 
Armed Services (2) 
Bank, & Currency (15) 
Veterans’ Affairs (6) 
Int, & Ins, Aff, (11) 
Armed Services (11) 
D.C, (2) 

P.O, & Civil Serv. (8) 
M.M, & Fish, (7) 
Commerce (17) 


Educ, & Labor (15) 
Educ. & Labor (8) 
Armed Services (12) 
D.C, (12) 

Judic. (16) 

Public Works (14) 
Veterans’ Affairs (6) 
D.C, (4) 

Agriculture (12) 


REPUBLICANS 


Commerce (8) 


Bank, & Currency (4) 


Appropriations (10) 
P.O. & Civil Serv. (5) 
M.M. & Fish, (7) 

Bank, & Currency (7) 


Bank, & Currency (7) 


New Assignment 





Armed Services (18) 
Science & Astro. (5) 
M.M, & Fish. (15) 
Foreign Affairs (16) 
Agriculture (19) 
Science & Astro, (1) 
Agriculture (18) 


Foreign Affairs (15) 
Ways & Means (13) 


Commerce (19) 


D.C, (12), Judic. (18) 
Science & Astro, (2) 
Agriculture (17) 
Ways & Means (15) 
Science & Astro. (3) 
Science & Astro. (7) 
Appropriations (30) 
Commerce (18) 

Int. & Ins. Aff. (15) 
Science & Astro. (6) 
Science & Astro. (4) 
Ways & Means (14) 


Ways & Means (10) 
Science & Astro. (8) 
Science & Astro. (7) 
Ways & Means (9) 
Judic. (8) 

Rules (4) 


Armed Services (14) 
Science & Astro. (4) 
Commerce (8) 

Int. & Ins. Aff. (10) 
House Admin. (8) 
Bank, & Currency (8) 
Bank, & Currency (7) 
Science & Astro. (2) 
Commerce (9) 
Govt. Operations (7) 
Judic. (9) 

Educ, & Labor (10) 
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Committee Rosters - 9 


Hoit (Calif.) 
Johansen (Mich.) 
Knox (Mich.) 
Lipscomb (Calif.) 
Mailliard (Calif.) 
Martin (Mass.) 
McDonough (Calif. ) 
Meader (Mich.) 
Michel (II1.) 

W.E, Miller (N.Y.) 
Minshall (Ohio) 
Mumma (Pa.) 
Osmers (N.J.) 
Pillion (N.Y.) 
Reece (Tenn.) 
Rhodes (Ariz.) 


Springer (I11.) 
Taylor (N.Y.) 

K, Thomson (Wyo.) 
Utt (Calif.) 

Van Pelt (Wis.) 
Wainwright (N.Y.) 
Weaver (Neb.) 


Westland (Wash.) 
Wilson (Calif.) 
Withrow (Wis.) 


D.C, (4) 
Govt. Operations (5) 
Govt, Operations (5) 


Govt, Operations (5) 


Govt. Operations (5) 
Bank, & Currency (4) 


Int. & Ins. Aff. (5) 
Armed Services (12) 


Govt. Operations (6) 
Un-Amer, Act. (4) 
Ways & Means (7) 
House Admin. (7) 
Science & Astro. (1) 
Science & Astro. (3) 
Judic. (7) 
Appropriations (19) 
Un-Amer., Act. (3) 
Appropriations (17) 
Public Works (12) 
Science & Astro. (5) 
Appropriations (15) 
Rules (3) 


Educ, & Labor (5) 
Int, & Ins, Aff. (6) Appropriations (14) 
D.C, (4) 
Public Works (11) 
Appropriations (18) 
Ways & Means (8) 
-- Science & Astro. (6) 
P.O. & CivilServ. (6) Foreign Affairs (1) 
Int. & Ins. Aff. (7) 
Veterans’ Affairs (5) Appropriations (16) 
Govt. Operations (6) -- 
-- Int. & Ins. Aff. (9) 
-- Int. & Ins. Aff. (8) 


Judic, (3) 
Int, & Ins. Aff. (7) 
Int. & Ins, Aff. (7) 


HOUSE FRESHMEN ASSIGNMENTS 


The House’s 82 freshmen got the following committee assig- 


ments: 


Member 
Alford (Ark.) 


Barr (Ind.) 

Bowles (Conn.) 
Brademas (Ind.) 
Brewster (Md.) 
Brock (Neb.) 

F.W, Burke (Ky.) 
J.A. Burke (Mass.) 
Burdick (N.D.) 


Carter (Iowa) 
Casey (Texas) 


Cohelan (Calif.) 
Cook (Ohio) 


Daddario (Conn.) 
Daniels (N.J.) 
Downing (Va.) 
Dulski (N.Y.) 


Flynn (Wis.) 
Foley (Md.) 
Gallagher (N.J.) 
George (Kan.) 
Giaimo (Conn.) 
Hall (N.C.) 
Hargis (Kan.) 
Harmon (Ind.) 


Hechler (W., Va.) 
Hogan (Ind.) 
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DEMOCRATS 
Committee 
Post Office and Civil Service 


Banking and Currency 

Foreign Affairs 

Education and Labor 

Armed Services 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Public Works 

Banking and Currency 

Interior and Insular Affairs 


House Administration, Veterans’ Affairs 

House Administration, Merchant Marine 
& Fisheries 

Armed Services 

Public Works 


Science and Astronautics 

Education and Labor 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
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On Wayne N. Aspinall 














Rep. Wayne N, Aspinall (D Colo.), 62, of Palisade 
(pop. 861), a frequent critic of the Administration’s water 
and power programs and one of the handful of Congress- 
men expert in water and mining law, isthe new chairman 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
Aspinall is the first Representative elected as a freshmai 
to the 81st Congress (1949-50) tohead aHouse committee. 
He is also a member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. A veteran of both World War I and II, Aspinall 
served on the House Veterans Affairs Committee from 
1955-59. 

Aspinall is one of three new House committee chair- 
men in the 86th Congress. Theothers: Thomas E, Mor- 
gan (D Pa.), Foreign Affairs, who was acting chairman last 
year because ofthe illness of Chairman Thomas S, Gordon 
(D 111.), and Overton Brooks (D La.), chairman of the new 
Science and Astronautics Committee. 


Background 


Aspinall was born in Middleburg, Ohio, on April 3, 
1896. He moved with his family to Colorado in 1904. His 
family owned a peach orchard ranch. Aspinallwas grad- 
uated from the University of Denver in 1919, the D.U. Law 
Schoo! in 1925, with time out for military service and to 
teach school. His political career began in 1930, when 
he was elected to the state legislature. He served in the 
statehouse for eight years, was speaker of the house in 
1937-38; he served in the state senate for ten years, was 
Democratic floor leader from 1941-48. While inthe state 
legislature he was one of the sponsors of legislation cre- 
ating the Colorado Water Conservation Board, of which he 
was one of the first members. 

Aspinall was elected to Congress in 1948. Shortly 
after his election he told a reporter, ‘‘I am a middle-of- 
the-road Democrat, but I vote a little left of center, and 
have for years.’’ Aspinallis nowinhis sixth House term. 
In 1952 he squeaked through to victory by only 29 votes 
in the face of the Eisenhower landslide. Since then he has 
won reelection by ever-increasing margins. Republicans 
had difficulty securing an opponent to him in 1958, when 
he won by 63.4 percent of the vote. 

Aspinall’s committee assignments fit his 4th Colo- 
rado district like a glove. He represents a huge 24- 
county district in Western Colorado which comprises 
more than 40 percent of the land areaof Colorado, but has 
only 173,298 of the state’s 1,325,000inhabitants. His dis- 
trict contains the highest mountain ranges and some of the 
most storied mining camps inthe country. It is largely in 
public domain. The Colorado Riverand many of its tribu- 
taries rise in the district, which contributes about three- 
fourths of the water in the Colorado River Basin. 

Aspinall is a veteran of many a legislative and legal 
controversy over water. He is best known for his House 
sponsorship of the law (PL 485, 84th Congress) authoriz- 
ing the $760 million Colorado River Storage Project, 
largest reclamation project ever authorized by Congress. 
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Acting Chairman 


Aspinall ‘‘broke in’’ tohis chairmanship by serving as 
acting chairman of the Committee during most of the 1958 
session, while Clair Engle (D Calif.), thenchairman, was 
campaigning successfully for the Senate. Aspinall’s major 
legislative accomplishment last year was winning House 
approval of his motion to take up the Alaskan statehood 
bill on the floor and thereby blast it out of the House Rules 
Committee. 

During the last Congress he also was a sponsor and 
a floor manager of legislation enacted into law to create 
a National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, requiring Congressional approval for military 
withdrawals of more than 5,000 acres of public land and 
a new program providing $10 million to build five demons- 
tration plants to desalt sea and brackish water. 

The Western Colorado Congressman presented to the 
House Appropriations Committee on May 12, 1958, apro- 
posal for a long-range reclamation program torunat the 
rate of about $300 million annually. Aspinall said it was 
‘‘designed to meet a real need...for a consistent rate of 
construction of reclamation projects if we are to obtain 
maximum benefits from our expenditures.’’ At the time 
he recommended the start of eight new reclamation proj- 
ects. Congress approved money for seven of them, and 
two others as well. Aspinall alsohas been very much in- 
terested in the Small Projects Act under which the 
Federal Government loans up to $5 millionto local water 
districts to build water projects not exceeding $10 million. 


Critic of Administration 


Aspinall, a strong Democratic partisan, frequently 
has been critical of the Administration natural resources 
policies. He has denounced the Administration’s ban, 
again in effect, on starting construction on new water 
projects, and Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson’s 
skepticism about bringing more land into cultivation while 
there is a huge farm surplus inthiscountry. ‘‘Whenever 
this Nation refuses to take advantage of developing the 
frontier left in this country, then it is already showing 
signs of decay,’’ Aspinall said. 

A strong believer in basin-wide development of water 
resources by the Federal Government, Aspinall electri- 
fied a National Reclamation Association meeting in Salt 
Lake City in 1956 by calling the Administration’s ‘‘part- 
nership’? power program “‘partitionship.’’ He said the 
Administration’s insistence on private development of the 
Hells Canyon power sites dealt ‘‘a body blow’’ to the 
‘‘maximum and comprehensive development of the Colum- 
bia Basin.’’ He also was critical of the Administration- 
backed plan later cancelled to permit the Dixon-Yates 
private utility group to build eight new steam generating 
plants in the TVA area, and the Administration’s proposal 
to encourage private financing to rural electric coopera- 
tives. He favors a stepped-up program to find peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, partially to provide a continuing 
market for Western uranium producers. 
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COMMUNITY TELEVISION 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

ACTION -- Jan. 12 released a Dec. 26 staff report 
based on May-June 1958 hearings on the problem of 
television service for smaller communities. The report 
said only about 25 percent of the communities to which 
TV channels had been allocated had stations providing 
them with a “‘truly local’? TV service. It said that 
although some of these were too small to support their 
own local stations, there were a ‘‘substantial’’ number 
which might, ‘‘were it not for problems raised by action, 
’ or lack of action’’ by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in the allocations field. ‘‘It seems quite clear,’’ 
the report said, ‘‘that the over-all television industry 
cannot thrive and grow, to the greatest ultimate public 
interest, if it continues to exist only half regulated.’’ 

The report said the FCC should exercise its power 
‘‘more affirmatively and more constructively than it has to 
date,’’ and lay down ‘‘clear rules’’ applicable to all 
elements of the TV industry so they knew exactly where 
they stood and could not resort to unfair practices. The 
report also recommended that FCC develop a schedule 
of priorities as among various available forms of televi- 
sion broadcasting service, and apply ‘‘broad public 
interest standards”’ in deciding each case. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Jan. 12 -- Chairman 
Oren Harris (D Ark.) of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee introduced a resolution (H J Res 
130) to prohibit any pay television, except for technical 
tests, until Congress authorized and regulated it. He 
said early hearings would be held on the pay TV dispute. 

Jan. 15 -- Chairman Warren G. Magnuson (D Wash.) 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee scheduled hearings Jan. 27-28 on a bill (S 12) 
providing Federal grants for educational TV. A similar 
bill passed the Senate in 1958, but the House took no 
action. (1958 Almanac p. 223) 


SMALL BUSINESS 


COMMITTEE -- House Select Small Business. 

ACTION -- Jan. 3 issued a final report (H Rept 2718) 
on its 1958 studies of small business problems. (1958 
Almanac p. 258) The report said the Committee ‘‘does 
not reach the same conclusion that has been reached by 
others..,that we cannot afford to give small business tax 
relief in the form of a reduction of taxes based upon re- 
investment in inventory and depreciable property.’’ It 
recommended legislation to provide such a reduction, as 
well as a reduction in corporation income taxes, and said 
such reduction probably would stimulate business activity. 

The report also recommended: strengthening anti- 
monopoly laws, which it said frequently were “inadequate” 
in dealing with practices harmful to small business; 
legislation covering the independent Federal regulatory 
commissions, to provide for election of their chairmen by 
their respective members, for their direct appropriations 
requests to Congress, and for ‘‘some adjustment or 
modification’” in a rule requiring executive branch 
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approval before petitioning the Supreme Court for review 
of any rulings against them. 

The report called for a thorough investigation of 
Federal subsidies in research and development programs, 
and said ‘‘improvements must be made”’ in cases where 
grants proved prejudicial to small business, It recom- 
mended amendment of the 1947 Armed Services Act to 
provide for awarding a ‘‘fair proportion’’ of procurement 
contracts to small business, and also called for Defense 
Department action to insure a larger procurement expen- 
diture for small and medium firms. (Weekly Report p.40) 

The report commended the Small Business Adminis- 
tration for improvements in its ‘‘attitude and operations,’’ 
but said SBA should review its lending policies with a 
view toward making them more flexible. 

The report said that in 1959 the Committee should 
give high priority to studying the problem of national 
marketing of small business investment company securi- 
ties, to secure the needed capital for small business, and 
the needed legislative changes to remove from ‘‘the 
Federal Government bureaucracy to the ‘grassroots’ ’’ the 
power of decision on specific business enterprise 
financing. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Jan. 12 -- Com- 
mittee Chairman Wright Patman (D Texas) said SBA 
“resistance, red tape and delay’’ had resulted in not a 
single investment company being licensed under the Small 
Business Investment Act passed by Congress in1958 (PL 
699), and that the act should be amended to provide for 
its administration by an independent, bipartisan commis- 
sion or board. 


HAWAII! STATEHOOD 


COMMITTEE -- House Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Territorial and Insular Affairs Subcommittee. 

ACTION -- Jan. 19 issued a report to the full Com- 
mittee on a Hawaii tour made by three of its members 
from Nov. 24 to Dec. 8, 1958. The Subcommittee mem- 
bers making the trip were Chairman Leo W,. O’Brien 
(D N.Y.) and Reps. B.F. Sisk (D Calif.) and E.Y. Berry 
(R S.D.). (Weekly Report p. 48) 

The report said Hawaii was ‘‘entitled to statehood by 
every fair test and precedent.’’ It said the people of 
Hawaii were willing to admit the existence of a Communist 
movement in the islands but that ‘‘they abhor it as we do 
and are meeting its evil challenges as capably as do 
people and Government in the 49 states.’’ The group said 
it had concentrated its inquiry on the effect of communism, 
since that problem had been a primary concern of many 
Hawaii statehood opponents. The Subcommittee report 
said ‘‘no present state of the Unionis attempting to do the 
kind of effective anti-Communist work that it being done in 
the islands.”’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Jan. 21 -- Chairman 
Wayne N. Aspinall (D Colo.) of the full Committee said 
hearings on Hawaii statehood legislation (HR 50 and other 
bills) would begin Jan. 26. O’Brien said the hearings 
would last no more than one week and that he expected a 
favorable committee vote on a Hawaii bill Feb. 8. ‘‘Some 
of the House leadership is anxious tohave the bill passed 
by the House before Easter,’’ O’Brien said. 
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DEFENSE PROGRAM 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Armed Services. 

HELD HEARINGS -- On the status of the defense 
rogram. 
TESTIMONY -- Jan. 20 -- Chairman Richard B. 
Russell (D Ga.) said closed session testimony of Defense 
Secretary Neil H. McElroy and Gen, Nathan F, Twining, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ‘‘presented a little 
more of a rosy picture than I thought the facts justify in 
regard to our strength and that ofthe Soviets.”” McElroy 
told newsmen he had testified the United States had forces 
ready ‘‘to destroy any nation attacking our country.” 
(See p. 112) 

Jan, 21 -- McElroy reportedly said it was necessary 
to cut Army combat forces by one division because ‘‘de- 
mands of training were so great.”’ 

Jan, 22 -- Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker said 
the draft law, which expires July 1, should be extended, 
and Army modernization continued because of possible 
Soviet-Sino bloc limited wars. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Jan. 21 -- Chairman 
Car] Vinson (D Ga.) of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee said he opposed the President’s budget message 
proposals to liberalize military real estate operations, 
consider sale of Navy oil reserves, and repeal the fixed 
minimums onthe National Guard and Reserves. (See p. 91) 


LABOR INVESTIGATION 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Select on [Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field. 

ACTION -- Chairman John L. McClellan (D Ark.) 
Jan. 22 said he would oppose any effort to give Democrats 
numerical superiority on the Committee when the latter’s 
mandate, which was to expire Jan. 31 was extended. In 
the 85th Congress, the Committee had four Democratic 
and four Republican members. One of the Republican 
seats was made vacant when Irving M. Ives (R N.Y.), the 
vice chairman, retired from the Senate at the end of 1958. 
McClellan said he knew nothing beyond ‘‘mere rumors’’ 
of a move to change the composition of the Committee in 
favor of the Democrats, The ranking Republican, Karl E, 
Mundt (S.D.), said he had heard more than rumors that 
Democrats planned to give themselves numerical control, 
but did not name the source of his information. (Weekly 
Report p. 48) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Jan. 8 -- Godfrey P. 
Schmidt, one of three court-apointed monitors for the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, said a petition 
to oust Teamster President James R, Hoffa would be sub- 
mitted to Federal District Court at Washington, D.C. 
early in February. 

Jan. 9 -- Hoffa canceled a special union convention 
that had been scheduled for March 16-18 at Chicago to 
reelect him as union president. The action would have 
ended the existence of the board of monitors. Hoffa said 
there was insufficient time to elect delegates to the con- 
vention. Federal District Judge F. Dickinson Letts Dec. 
11 ruled that the Teamsters could not hold a convention 
without his permission. He alsoruled thatthe Teamsters 
were obliged to comply with the monitoring board’s rec- 
ommendations since the board’s duties were more than 
“‘merely advisory.’’ (1958 Weekly Report p. 1531) 

Jan. 14 -- The Committee subpenaed six witnesses 
who were ill at the time they were scheduled to testify 
in 1958. The witnesses: Robert B, (Barney) Baker, 
Teamsters organizer; Charles Johnson, a vice president 
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of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (AFL-CIO); Richard Kavner, Peter Saffo and 
Roland McMasters of the Teamsters Union; and James 
Blakely, vice president of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ and Bartenders’ International Union(AFL-CIO). 
The witnesses were scheduled to appear Jan. 20. 

Jan, 21 -- Committee Counsel Robert F. Kennedy 
said five of the six summoned witnesses again had re- 
ported that they were too illtoappear. He said the Com- 
mittee had instructed doctors of its own choice to check 
the reported illnesses. McMasters did not respond to 
the subpena, Kennedy indicated. 

President Eisenhower extended for two years the 
Select Committee’s authority to examine tax returns and 
other confidential documents in connection with its inves- 
tigations. White House Press Secretary James C, Hagerty 
said he assumed McClellan had asked for the extension. 


MIKOYAN VISIT 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Foreign Relations. 

ACTION -- Jan. 16 met with Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Anastas I, Mikoyan at a Committee luncheon. 
All Committee members attended except Bourke B, 
Hickenlooper (R Iowa), who said he had other business. 
The luncheon was part of Mikoyan’s Jan. 4-Jan. 20 tour 
of the U.S., during which the Soviet official conferred in- 
formally with President Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, Under Secretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillon and other high U.S, officials. 

Mikoyan reportedly made these proposals at the Com- 
mittee meeting and in his talks with the President and 
State Department officials: 

@ BERLIN -- The Soviets would go ahead with their 
plan, announced Nov, 27, 1958, to yield their control func- 
tions in East Berlin to the East German regime by May 
27 unless some other arrangements were negotiated with 
the Western powers. The Soviets wanted a big power 
foreign ministers conference to discuss a West Berlin 
settlement. Mikoyan suggested starting with an agreement 
to hold United Nations-supervised elections in West Berlin 
and reaffirmed the Soviet proposal to make West Berlin 
(but not East Berlin) an international ‘‘free city’’ under 
UN supervision. 

@ GERMAN SETTLEMENT -- The Soviets did not like 
the fact that West Germany was tobe given nuclear arms 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Soviets 
favored barring all nuclear arms from East and West 
Germany and having the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. each with- 
draw all its troops to 500 miles behind the Elbe River. 
A treaty to unite the two Germanies would have to be 
based on the principle of confederation, rather than inte- 
gration, of the two Germanies. 

@ DISARMAMENT -- There could be no agreement ona 
nuclear test ban unless the U.S, and Britain agreed to 
giving the Soviets a veto on the control commission that 
would police the ban. 

@ TRADE -- A U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade treaty should be 
concluded easing U.S. tariff restrictions on Soviet goods 
and granting Russia most-favored-nation status, loosen- 
ing U.S. restrictions on export of strategic materials 
from the U.S. to Russia and eliminating obstacles to the 
extension of credit to the U.S.S.R. 

State Department Press Officer Lincoln White Jan, 22 
told newsmen the U.S, would continue to demand free 
elections in both East and West Germany as a prerequisite 
to any unificationof the two countries. He denied plans 
existed for West Germany to recognize East Germany. 
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U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Foreign Relations. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On the status of U.S, 
foreign policy. (Weekly Report p. 74) 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 16 -- Secretary of Defense Neil 
H. McElroy told newsmen after his closed session testi- 
mony that he had reported United States military power 
still ‘‘adequate’’ to deter general war ‘‘if the Russian 
bloc uses good judgment.’’ If there were a local conflict 
that could spread togeneral war, the U.S. was prepared to 
step in with the required force and necessary speed, he 
said. McElroy said he and Gen. Nathan F, Twining, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had briefed the 
Committee on ‘“‘highly classified military informa- 
tion.”’ 

Chairman Thecdore F, Green (D R.I.) said after the 
hearing, ‘‘I want to hear a lot more before I’1l be satis- 
fied.’” Committee member John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) 
said there were ‘‘areas of disagreement’’ at the hearing, 
particularly on long-range ballistic missiles, and Sen. J. 
William Fulbright (D Ark.) said the witnesses had said, 
‘‘We don’t intend to be pushed out of Berlin.”’ 

Jan, 20 -- Llewellyn Thompson, U.S. Ambassador to 
Moscow, reportedly said Russia was expanding its agri- 
culture and industry at a faster pace than the U.S., and 
threatened some day to pull ahead. Committee members 
told newsmen after the hearing that Thompson said there 
had been increased ‘‘liberalization’’ inRussia, with more 
contacts between officials and the people. Thompson also 
reportedly said Russia was ‘‘tightening up”’ in its rela- 
tions with other Eastern European countries and that in- 
creased Western contact with those nations was ‘‘very 
important.’’ 

Green, in a statement after the hearing, said present 
Russian economic expansion called for ‘‘bold, imagina- 
tive’’ U.S. policies ‘‘for the management of its own econ- 
omy and for the economic development of other free 
countries.’’ Green said ‘‘we can no longer draw a hard 
and clear line between our domestic and foreign policies,’’ 
and the President’s budget ‘‘will have to be considered 
in this light. 

Jan, 21 --C, Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, said in a prepared statement that 
during 1958 there was ‘‘a dramatic acceleration of the 
tempo of the drive’’ in ‘‘Sino-Soviet Bloc credits and 
grants’’ to underveloped countries. He said Russian aid 
was directed at ‘‘penetrating a carefully elected few’’ 
countries. Dillon said he was ‘‘disappointed’’ in a talk 
with visiting Russian Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan 
to find that ‘‘he evinced not the slightest interest in any 
increase in trade except on his own terms....’’ The 
Russian purpose is to “procure the «anced types 
of critical and industrial equipment they iiced to hasten 
their industrial development,’’ he said. (See p. 111) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Jan. 15 -~- Several 
‘ Democratic Committee members told newsmen they pre- 
ferred holding open hearings or releasing a censored 
transcript, but although Green permitted some discussion 
of the idea, he would not let it come to a vote at a Jan. 
14 meeting. 

Jan. 17 -- Fulbright told the Senate that Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles’ Jan. 14 ‘testimony was 
primarily ‘‘a rehash of old press r-'.ses and old 
speeches,’’ and the Committee needea, dove all, to 
hear analytical discussions,’’ as well as speculations’’ 
about the future. 








Budget on City Problems 


These were President Eisenhower’s budget rec- 
ommendations on programs of special interest to 
cities (for fact sheets on raunicipal problems see 
Weekly Report p. 61-68): 


AIRPORTS -- $65 million in matching grants for 
fiscal 1960 to help communities build and improve 
airports. The President said he would recommend 
additional aid for subsequent years ‘‘with provision 
for an orderly withdrawal from the program by 1964,” 
Democrats in Congress are pressing for a five-year 
program of $100 million a year. Mr. Eisenhower 
proposed apportioning half, instead of three-fourths, 
of the grant money under the state allocation formula 
and letting the Commerce Department distribute the 
other half. (Weekly Report p. 64) 


DEPRESSED AREAS -- $55 million for fiscal 
1960 in loans and grants ‘‘to areas where unemploy- 
ment has been well above the national average for 
two or more years.’’ He said he would spell out the 
details later. (Weekly Report p. 62) 


SEWAGE PLANTS -- $20 million for fiscal 1960 
in Federal grants to help communities build sewage 
disposal plants. Chairman John A, Blatnik (D Minn.) 
of the House Public Works Rivers and Harbors Sub- 
committee favors an expanded program of $100 mil- 
lion a year, twice the standing program. The cities 
generally support his view. Mr. Eisenhower said he 
would not recommend any Federal money for the pro- 
gram for fiscal 1961 if Congress agreed toturn some 
of the telephone tax over to the states as recom- 
mended by the Joint Federal-State Action Committee. 
(Weekly Report p. 62) 


URBAN RENEWAL -- $100 million for fiscal 
1959 to help cities pay for slum clearance projects, 
with another $100 million available to the President 
for emergency use. The President recommended 
$250 million a year in capital grants authority for 
fiscal 1960 through 1962 and $200 million a year for 
fiscal 1963 through 1965. He also recommended re- 
ducing the Federal share of a project’s net cost from 
two-thirds to one-half between fiscal 1960 and fiscal 
1963. His long-term program of $1.35 billion over 
six years compares. with the $6 billion one recom- 
mended by the American Municipal Assn. It wants 
Congress to authorize Federal capital grants of $600 
million a year for 10 years. As for the reduced Fed- 
eral participation, Mr. Eisenhower said it ‘‘should 
not prove onerous since much of this contribution 
normally is provided through construction of im- 
provements otherwise necessary and the increased 
property values inthe completed projects will usually 
permit the local costs to be recovered in increased 
tax receipts, often within 10 yearsor less.’’ (Weekly 
Report p. 67) 

Mr. Eisenhower did not recommend spending 
Federal money to finance: hospital improvements as 
opposed to new construction; such community facili- 
ties as water and sewer lines; anexpanded air pollu- 
tion research program or more public housing units. 
These items were major legislative goals of city 
organizations. (Weekly Report p. 61) 
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FRESHMAN MEMBERS GO TO SCHOOL 


An unofficial series of five Congressional Seminars 
held in the Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of Congress 
ended Jan. 21. The seminars were designed as an ‘‘ex- 
perimental orientation program”’ for the 82 new Members 
of the House. They were sponsored by eight Representa- 
tives in cooperation with the Foreign Policy Clearing 
House, directed by Jay H. Cerf, who was assisted by 
William C, Gibbons. 

The sponsoring committee: Rep. Stewart L. Udall 
(D Ariz.), the unofficial chairman; Reps. John F, Baldwin 
(R Calif.), Frank M, Coffin (D Maine), Carl Elliott (D 
Ala.), Gerald R, Ford Jr. (R Mich.), Peter Frelinghuysen 
Jr. (R N.J.), James G, Fulton (R Pa.) and Melvin Price 
(D Ill.). 

A similar program was conceived about 10 years ago 
and killed when an attempt was made to ‘‘clear’’ it 
through the leadership of both parties in the House. The 
program this year was conducted with prior notification 
to the leadership but ‘‘clearance’’ was not sought. Re- 
action of the leadership was favorable. The seminars 
were off-the-record. 


Problems of Freshmen 


The advice and information given to and the questions 
asked by those freshman Members attending, who aver- 
aged about 50 during the five three-hour sessions, could 
be divided into three parts: 


FAMILIARIZATION -- This includes the duties of 
Members, the rules, customs and proprieties in the House, 
committee activity, the mechanics of the legislative pro- 
cess, Congress’ relationship with the Administration, etc. 


RECOGNITION -- The new Member, low man on the 
seniority lists, feels lost and ineffective in the complexity 
of the 436-Member House. There was much discussion 
about how a newcomer could participate in the work of the 
House in meaningful and practical ways, having his say 
without injuring the delicate fabric of protocol and senior- 


ity. 


SURVIVAL -- There was considerable interest in and 
advice on the problem of a Member conducting himself in 
such a way that he could get reelected, without violating 
his conscience, becoming prisoner to sectional views or 
alienating the friendship of party and House leaders. 

Some of the suggested solutions to these problems 
overlapped all three areas. For example, the freshmen 
were advised that a Member who learned the House rules 
would also gain recognition among his colleagues and thus 
be in a better position to advance the interests of his own 
district. Udall set the keynote of the seminars at the 
first meeting: 

‘‘There is a tradition in the House that new Members 
should not be heard. However, if you are not heard in the 
next two years, you may never be heard.”’ 
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Program 


Jan, 13 -- Udall, Frelinghuysen, Ford and Baldwin 
discussed general problems. Comments were also made 
by James Reston, Chief of the Washington Bureau of the 
New York Times. 

Jan. 14 -- Panel discussion by Baldwin, Coffin, 
Frelinghuysen and Udall. Topic: Howcanthe new Mem- 
ber play a creative role in the legislative process? 

Jan, 19 -- Participants: Sens. Clair Engle (DCalif.), 
A.S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.) and Thruston B. Morton 
(R Ky.), all former Representatives, and Fulton and Udall. 
Topic: Committee Work -- What are the jurisdictions 
and modes of operation of the various committees? What 
are the opportunities for a freshman committee member? 

Jan, 20 -- Participants: Sens. Hugh Scott (R Pa.) and 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D Minn.), both former Representa- 
tives, Baldwin, Udall and Dr. George Galloway of the 
Legislative Reference Service of theLibrary of Congress. 
Topic: The House -- Changing Institution in a Changing 
Society. Howcana freshman be mosteffective? How can 
the House live up to its full potential? 

Jan, 21 -- Lewis Deschler, House Parliamentarian, 
led the discussion. He was presented bya poem of intro- 
duction byCoffin. Baldwinalso participated. Topic: From 
Committee to the Floor. What should 2 freshman know 
about the rules of the House? Whatis the role: of the Rules 
Committee in bringing legislation to the floor? 

Udall said there had been talk of additional programs 
during the session, perhaps one on the House role in 
foreign policy. A questionnaire is being distributed to the 
participants and others inquiring about the seminars and 
the desire for more. 

Following is a summary of the points stressed: 


Familiarization 


Know the Rules -- Most of the speakers stressed 
the importance to Members of developing a thorough 
knowledge of the complex rules governing conduct in the 
House and in committee. Deschler said the principal 
sources for such conduct are: 

1. The Constitution, 2. The Rules of the House of 
Representatives, 3. Jefferson’s Manual and 4. Hinds’ and 
Cannon’s Precedents, which codify decisions of the Speak- 
ers and Chairmen of the Committee of the Whole House 
up to 1936. ‘‘Lawmakers themselves must be governed 
by law,’’ Deschler said, ‘‘A Member’s effectiveness will 
be in direct ratio to his knowledge of the rules.” 

Learn Procedure -- The practices on the floor and in 
committee are governed in part, by custom, and certain 
forms of conduct have grown up which are recognized as 
acceptable methods. These involve matters such as 
getting the floor for remarks, introducing a bill, making 
objections. Udall and others stressed reading the Con- 
gressional Record carefully each day, including suchde- 
tails as bill titles. Coffin suggested these early steps 
toward greater familiarization: 

1. Introduce amendments to existing legislation or to 
other bills, rather than major legislation revising the law; 
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2. testify before committees to learn procedure (but be 
sure to know the subject); 3. ask questions incommittee; 
4. make suggestions to the Executive Branch; 5. work with 
the independent agencies in the Government; 6. work with 
older colleagues; 7. take care in the running of the Mem- 
ber’s own Office. 

Observe the Proprieties -- As in any select group, 
a standard of propriety and courtesy has been established. 
Baldwin listed these points: 

1. Do not walk in front of or behind a Member who is 
addressing the House from the well; 2. do not smoke on 
the floor; 3. wear suits and ties, not sports clothes; 
4. do not read newspapers onthe floor:5. learnthe lang- 
uage of the House, such as ‘‘Mr. Speaker’’, “Mr. Chair- 
man’’ (in the Committee of the Whole), ‘‘Will the Gentle- 
man yield?’’, ‘‘Gentlewoman.’’ 

Make Friends among Your Colleagues -- The help 
a Member gets from others on the floor was regarded 
highly by many of the speakers. For example, in pushing 
legislation a freshman may find it much more effective 
to persuade an older Member to introduce it and then the 
freshman can introduce a similar bill. Indebate, yielding 
and questioning can proceed more effectively when two 
or three Members cooperate in floor participation. 

Respect the Seniority System -- Among the best 
friends a freshman can make are committee chairmen 
and ranking minority members. Most of the speakers 
recognized the criticism of the seniority system but said 
it was the best system possible, the alternatives being 
unacceptable. The power of the committee chairmen, 
therefore, was stressed; Engle said this power rested in 
the power of recognition. Any Member who got along with 
his chairman would get better recognition and better sub- 
committee assignments. Monroney who, like others, said 
he appreciated the system more now than when he was low 
on the seniority list, said it was better, in making subcom- 
mittee assignments, to stress specialization rather than 
seniority. Udall pointed out that a simple majority on a 
committee could change its rules at any time, and that, 
therefore, the seniority system was not unmanageable. 

Adopt a Specialty -- Most of the speakers urged the 
freshmen to specialize, even if the specialty had nothing 
to do with the particular needs of the Member’s district. 
A specialty, they said, would make the Member more use- 
ful, draw favorable attention to him, teach himin practical 
ways the procedures in Congress. Scott said that having 
a specialty didn’t mean speaking onthe floor all the time, 
but it would provide other advantageous opportunities to 
speak on TV, write special articles, attend debates, etc. 

Watch Your Attendance -- Both floor and committee 
attendance was stressed. Besides being a normal Mem- 
ber’s responsibility, it was pointed out that attendance 
often greatly affected reelection possibilities, regard of 
fellow Members and, especially in committee, knowledge 
of legislation. Baldwin cited diligent committee attend- 
ance as the only way a Member can be effective later on 
the floor when his area of legislation is discussed. He 
also stressed proper committee procedure, such as not 
over-questioning witnesses or making speeches. 

















Recognition 


The speed of familiarization with House rules and 
procedure will have a lot to do with acceptance by the 
leaders and other Members and recognition in general. 
There are other factors. As Reston said: because of the 









changing conditions and issues of the day, ‘‘we’re all 
new boys here.’’ The space ageis as new to the veterans 
on Capitol Hill as it is to the freshmen. 


Hard Work -- It is no less true in the House than 
elsewhere that diligence and industry are attractive traits, 
This means, as Udall said, careful reading of the Con- 
gressional Record, intelligent use of the facilities of the 
Legislative Reference Service, a steady search for all 
sources for material on tough subjects and, as Morton 
stressed, frequent contacts with Congressional represen- 
tatives of the Administration. 

Gregariousness -- Socializing and working with col- 
leagues was considered essential to gain recognition. 
Frelinghuysen cited informal clubs and groups as early 
opportunities for this. Working with older Members -- 
sitting with them on the floor -- also was stressed. 

Have an Open Relationship with the Press -- Frank- 
ness and candidness with reporters were advised by 
Scott, rather than aloofness or ‘‘tipstering.”’ 

Speak Up -- While modesty and reticence has its 
value in a freshman, Engle said it was best to speak up 
when a Member had a particular feeling on a subject. It 
is his right and duty, if he feels strongly about it. 

Consult the Experts -- Udall stressed the value of the 
professional staffs of the House committees. Monroney, 
who was one of the sponsors of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, pointed out that that law provided for 
expert staffs for Congressional committees. Deschler, 
who calls himself a ‘‘whisperer’’ on the floor, urged 
Members to consult him when they were unclear on a 
parliamentary point, especially if they intend to make a 
point of order. This, he said, might save them some 
embarrassment. 











Survival 


Fulton said it is theduty of aCongressman to get re- 
elected. He said that difficult votes should be cast, but 
the Member always should be willing toexplainhis stand. 


Voting -- Monroney emphasized the importance of 
voting, getting on the record. Occasionally, Udall said, it 
was necessary for a Member to vote according to his con- 
science or his district requirements but against his 
party’s position. In such cases, he should explain his 
position to the party leaders and the committee chairman 
involved. 

Introducing Bills -- Members were cautioned against 
introducing too many bills, too indiscriminately. ‘‘Re- 
member they’re engraved in granite,’’ Monroney warned, 
and what they say can come back to haunt the introducer 
at election time. He and Udall stressed that a Member’s 
‘batting average’’ in bills introduced is often watched 
and the number of his bills which are passed in relation 
to the number introduced is important. One opponent 
won an election on the slogan aimed at the Member: 
‘*Went to bat 26 times; struck out 26 times.”’ 

Contact the Constituents -- Careful timing of press 
releases (late in the week for Monday release is often 
good), diligent answering of letters, the use of newsletters 
and radio and TV messages were among devices recom- 
mended. Scott said his newsletter (circulation: 12,000) 
was the most helpful single thing in his election campaign. 
Be an errand boy for your constituents as much as possi- 
ble without limiting your effectiveness as a legislator, 
Frelinghuysen advised. 
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ACCELERATION OF SALINE WATER PROGRAM URGED 


Secretary of Interior Fred A, Seaton and two Con- 
gressional committees are presently considering a secret 
report made by a special survey team recommending a 
prompt acceleration and expansion of theGovernment’s 
research program to desalt water. 

No action has been taken on the report yet by Seaton, 
although he has praised it as ‘‘a very good, very helpful 
report.’’ There are indications that Seaton has been 
delaying implementing the recommendations because of 
opposition from the Budget Bureau to allocating increased 
funds at this time to expand the saline water program. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D N.M.), author of the 
1958 law (PL 883, 85th Congress) authorizing a $10 
million program to build five demonstration plants, and 
Rep. Robert E, Jones Jr. (D Ala.) also praised the report’s 
recommendations and said they hoped Seaton could act on 
them with dispatch. Jones is chairman of the Public 
Works and Resources Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations which conducted exten- 
sive hearings on the saline water program last year. The 
Jones Subcommittee Aug. 12 urged Seaton to survey the 
saline water program. This prompted Seaton to initiate 
the survey on Sept. 10. Staff members of the Jones Sub- 
committee have given careful scrutiny tothe report since 
it was submitted to Seaton in November. The Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee also is studying it. 
They are waiting somewhat impatiently for Seaton to 
implement the recommendations. (1958 Almanac p. 330) 


Survey Team 


The survey team which reviewed the saline water 
program at Seaton’s request was made up of five water 
experts. They were Arthur B. Jebens, Office of the 
Secretary of Interior, chairman of the survey team; Dr. 
George D. Humphrey, president of the University of Wyo- 
ming; Dr. W. C. Schroeder, University of Maryland; 
Thomas Maddock Jr., Geological Survey; James E. Brad- 
ley, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Interior for Water 
and Power Development. 


Contents of Report 


The team noted the tremendously increasing demand 
for water in this country, which is expected to treble by 
1980, and our present limited sources of supply. The 
Government’s six-year research program to find econom- 
ical and dependable processes to desalt large amounts of 
sea water and inland brackish water has failed to date, it 
said, to achieve ‘‘a breakthrough.’’ The team noted the 
tremendous amount of interest by many states and com- 
munities to have one of the saline water demonstration 
plants authorized by Congress last year. The law 
provides specifically that one plant each is to be located 
on the West Coast, the East Coast, and the Gulf Coast 
to convert sea water; and one plant each is to be located in 
the Northern Great Plains and in the Southwest to desalt 
brackish water. A plant to desalt sea water would have a 


capacity of not less than | million gallons a day; a brack- 
ish water plant, not less than 250,000 gallons a day. 
Already 73 communities, counties and groups in 21 
states and Hawaii have asked the Interior Department to 
consider them as potential sites for the plants. 


Advocates Bold Program 


In view of these facts, the survey team reported that 
while there was no evidence of improper expenditures 
by the Office of Saline Water, ‘‘our review indicated a 
tendency (by OSW) toward an overly conservative... 
philosophy in negotiating and administering contracts.’’ 
It questioned whether the Office of Saline Water could 
continue to operate at the cautious pace that characterized 
the program during the past six years. 

It stated: ‘‘The saline water conversion research 
program has now reached a milestone. Reasonable 
progress has been made over the past six years on re- 
search and development, but steps should be taken to 
assure that progress on this phase of the work is some- 
what enlarged and continued at an optimum level com- 
mensurate with appropriations. 

‘In addition, the Secretary has now been authorized 
by Congress to build five demonstration plants. This is 
a natural outgrowth of the earlier research and develop- 
ment program.... The Office of Saline Water can proceed 
expeditiously with both the research anddevelopment and 
construction of demonstration plants, but certain adjust- 
ments must be made, The demonstration plant program 
by its nature requires a bold and decisive management 
philosophy. It is inherent in such a program that a long 
series of technical, administrative and public relations 
decisions must be made promptly. The office and its 
operations must be geared to meet this situation.”’ 


Recommendations 


The survey team presented 23 recommendations to 
Seaton to ‘‘improve the program’s progress and perfor- 
mance.’’ No one recommendation will assure improve- 
ment, the teamsaid. Rather, most of the recommendations 
must be implemented, it said, ‘‘to provide a general 
atmosphere for effective operation’’ of the program 
‘‘under new and more difficult conditions’’ posed by the 
construction and operation of the five new demonstration 
plants. Among the recommendations: 

@ An Assistant Director should be appointed in the 
Office of Saline Water to ‘‘spearhead all work’’ related 
to the planning, construction and operation of demonstra- 
tion plants. 

@ ‘‘Full advantage should be taken of technical develop- 
ments’’ in saline water research and developments 
abroad. The survey team said ‘‘significant technical 
developments have taken place insalt water conversion in 
Holland, South Africa, Israel and perhaps elsewhere’”’ in 
the world inthe recent past, but no official from the Office 
of Saline Water had aided these technical advances abroad 
nor had gone abroad to study them. 
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@ In view of the long-range aspect of the saline water 
research program and continued Congressional interest in 
it, the Secretary of Interior should recommend to Con- 
gress that the program be extended beyond 1963, the 
present termination date. 

@ ‘‘Adequate funds should be provided for the adminis- 
tration of the program even if it requires’’ an increase 
in the present $10 million limitation imposed by Congress. 

@-The Office of Saline Water should make studies of 
the cost and price of water ‘‘for selected cities,’’ as an 
initial step toward making a ‘‘longer-range market survey 
for water’’ in co-operation with state and local govern- 
ments and private industry. 

@ The Office of Saline Water should remainasmall, 
compact group of technicians, contracting for architect 
and engineering services with private industry. ButOSW 
officials should make ‘‘basic decisions’’ relative to the 
demonstration plant program. The survey team did 
suggest, however, that the Bureau of Reclamation might 
be assigned the responsibility to design, construct and 
operate one of the demonstration plants using the mem- 
brane process. This ‘‘would give the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion a trial run on this potentially significant technical 
operation,’’ possibly at a reclamation site, the team said. 
The Bureau is now testing the membrane desalting process 
at its Denver engineering headquarters. 

@ ‘‘Meaningful cost data’’ should be developed imme- 
diately on constructing and operating the demonstration 
plants with the long-range view to “‘ projecting these costs 
to plants of larger size.’’ 

® Funds should be sought to finance ‘‘prompt initiation 
and completion’’ of the demonstration plants as soon as 
possible. The survey team recommended that the first 
demonstration plant should be completed by July 1, 1961, 
the last plant by July 1, 1963. 


Others Urge Speedup 


The survey team’s recommendations to Seaton to 
speed up and expand the saline water program recently 
were reinforced by two organizations interested in the 
saline water program. 

The Bureau of Business and Economic Research of 
the University of Maryland issued a report in December 
which stated, in part, ‘‘Water requirements are already 
desperate in many foreign countries.... Progress in water 
desaltation may offer civilization the necessary genera- 
tions of grace until acceptable methods of population 
limitation can be achieved. By providing generous assis- 
tance to this effort the United States has an opportunity 
to make a major contribution to human progress. 

‘‘In view of current and foreseeable water needs, it 
is most doubtful whether the saline water program in the 
United States is adequate. We arecurrently spending far 
less per year (about $1 million annually) in research 
and administration of the saline water program than we do 
on a single modern bomber. Far too little of the funds 
being expended are used for fundamental scientific re- 
search, and too little attention has been givento the speci- 
fic water problems of underdeveloped areas. A much 
more vigorous administration of our saline water program 
is necessary inorder that the United States may be able to 
make essential contributions to the problem of overcoming 
the growing water shortages throughout the world.’’ 

The Board of Directors of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress on Jan. 8 recommended that ‘‘efforts 
should be intensified to convert saline water into fresh 





Communities Seeking Saline Plants 


The following 73 communities, counties and 
groups in 21 states and Hawaii are bidding for the sites 
for the five saline water demonstration plants to be 
built by the Interior Department: 

ARIZONA--2--Stafford and Gila Valley 

CALIFORNIA--13--Ocean Side, Antioch, Ox- 
nard, San Diego, Santa Catalina Island (by Los Angeles 
County), Monterey County; Lompoc-Santa Barbara 
County, Moss Landing, Malibu, Santa Barbara (for 
Camp Cooke), Ventura County, Monterey Bay, Bel- 
mont City (Water District) 

CONNECTICUT --Noank 

FLORIDA--3--Brooksville-Hernando 
Panama City, Key West 

HAWAII--Kona 

KANSAS --Phillipsburg 

LOUISIANA--2--Camelon, Glande Isle 

MARYLAND--2--Salisbury, Baltimore County 

MASSACHUSETTS--Fall River 

MISSISSIPPI--Gulfport 

NEBR ASKA--Lincoln 

NEW JERSEY--Atlantic City 

NEW MEXICO--16--Espanola, Aztec, Farming- 
ton, Carrizozo, Alamogordo-Holloman Air Force 
Base, Tularosa, Truth or Consequences, Vaughn, 
Santa Rosa, Roswell, Hagerman, Artesia, Carlsbad, 
Jal, Hurley, Fort Sumner 

NEW YORK--Yonkers 

NEW HAMPSHIRE--Portsmouth 

NORTH DAKOTA--State Water Commission 

OKLAHOMA--One request not yet processed 

RHODE ISLAND--Newport 

SOUTH DAKOTA--2--Spinks County, Shade Hill 
Reservoir 

TEXAS--19--Port Lavaca, Monahans, San 
Benito-Earlinger-Rio Hondo, Brownsville, Port 
Isabel, Port Mansfield, Galveston, Bay City-Mata- 
gordo County, Wichita Falls, Denison, Midland, 
Childress, Beaumont, Matagordo City, Camelon 
County, Corpus Christi, Brownsville-Harlingen area, 
Houston, Saline-Neches 

VIRGINIA--Newport News 

WASHINGTON--Puget Sound 


County, 











water. With a growing population it becomes increasingly 
important that we find other sources of water for irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects. The matter of conversion 
is now only one of costs.”’ 

In the six years that the saline water research pro- 
gram has been conducted by the Government, five pro- 
cesses have been developed todesalt water. They include 
thermal and solar distillation, separation of salt from 
water by freezing and by the use of membranes and 
chemicals. Most of these processes are in the pilot 
plant stage. Costs of desalting water have been lowered 
to about 50 cents per 1,000 gallons, which is low enough 
for limited industrial use. But costs must be substantially 
lowered further for use of desalted water for municipal 
and irrigation purposes. The Office ofSaline Water esti- 
mated water for municipal use costs about 35 cents per 
1,000 gallons; for irrigation use, about 12 cents per 
1,000 gallons. 
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REPUBLICANS REGARD NEGRO VOTE AS IMPORTANT 


A study of voting trends in Negro districts of North- 
ern cities, prepared by the Research Division of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has stirred considerable 
interest in GOP circles. A copy of the study has been 
made available to Congr 2ssional Quarterly. 

The study says 1958 election returns ‘‘tend to con- 
firm the prediction that the percentage of Negroes voting 
Republican would be greater than that of 1954 but below 
that of 1956. They likewise show that Negroes in large 
Northern cities still vote the Democratic ticket over- 
whelmingly.”’ 

If the Republican share of the vote increased gen- 
erally in Negro districts between 1954 and 1958, it would 
be a noteworthy fact, because the GOP share of the 
national Congressional vote fell almost 4 percent between 
those two elections. 

But the figures compiled by the Republican National 
Committee, as well as those collected by CQ from other 
sources, do not fit a single patternof consistent Republi- 
can gain, 

Instead, they reflect the variety of factors at work in 
each election -- the personalities ofthe particular candi- 
dates, the strengths of the rival organizations, the impact 
of all the issues. 

In some areas, there were sharp Republican gains; 
in others, the GOP lost strength in 1958; in some places 
there were cross-currents at work. 


Local Reports 


Here are the trends in the cities surveyed by the 
Republican National Committee. (CO collected data on 
some contests not covered by the GOP report), All the 
districts referred to are over 50 percent Negro in popu- 
lation, and most are more than 65 percent Negro. 


NEW YORK CITY -- Inthree Assembly Districts, the 
GOP share of the Presidential vote increased an average 
10.3 percent from 1952 to 1956, to 34.5 percent. 

The GOP share of the Gubernatorial vote increased an 
average of 10.3 percent from 1954 to 1958, to 31.4 percent. 

The GOP share of the Senatorial vote increased an 
average of 4.3 percent from 1952 to 1958, to 30 percent. 


PHILADELPHIA -- In five wards, the GOP share of 
the Presidential vote increased an average 2.1 percent 
from 1952 to 1956, to 26.5 percent. 

In two of those wards where figures were obtained, 
the GOP share of the Gubernatorial vote fell an average of 
3.9 percent between 1954 and 1958, to 24.4 percent. 

In all five wards, the average GOP share of the Sena- 
torial vote showed no change between 1952 and 1958, 
remaining at 24 percent. 


BALTIMORE -- In three wards, theGOP share of the 
Presidential vote increased an average 23 percent from 
1952 to 1956, to 55.5 percent. 

The GOP share of the Gubernatorial vote fell an 
average of 41.6 percent from 1954 to1958, to 34 percent. 


The GOP share of the Senatorial vote increased an 
average of 8.1 percent from1952to 1958, to 40.6 percent. 


CLEVELAND -- In three wards, the GOP share of the 
Presidential vote increased an average of 14.5 percent 
from 1952 to 1956, to 42.4 percent. 

The GOP share of the Gubernatorial vote increased 
an average of 3.8 percent from 1954 to 1958, to 32 percent. 

The GOP share of the Senatorial vote fell an average 
of 6.2 percent from 1952 to 1958, to 30 percent. 


DETROIT -- In two wards, the GOP share of the 
Presidential vote increased an average of 3.7 percent 
from 1952 to 1956, to 18 percent. 

The GOP share of the Gubernatorial vote increased an 
average of 0.8 percent from1954to 1958, to 10.4 percent. 

The GOP share of the Senatorial vote fell an average 
of 1.7 percent from 1952 to 1958, to 10.5 percent. 


CHICAGO -- In the Ist Congressional District, the 
GOP share of the Congressional vote went from 26.5 per- 
cent in 1952, to 24.7 percent in 1954, to 35.6 percent in 
1956 and 30 percent in 1958. 


ST. LOUIS -- In four wards, the GOP share of the 
Congressional vote went from an average of 21.1 percent 
in 1954 to 24.5 percent in 1956 and 16.2 percent in 1958. 


Republican Conclusions 


Republican strategists who have studied this and other 
analyses of Negro voting trendshave come to the fol!ow- 
ing general conclusions: 


1. Though Democrats continue to win the bulk of the 
Negro vote, it is possible for Republicans to increase 
their share of the total. Incases like the 1954 Maryland 
Gubernatorial race, where the Republican candidate has 
identified himself with reforms desired by Negroes and 
his opponent has taken the opposite stand, spectacular 
breakthroughs are possible. 

But it is possible for Republicans to make gains 
even against Democrats with strong civil rights records, 
as shown by the 1958 Gubernatorial races in New York 
and Michigan. Compared to their 1954 campaigns, Govs. 
Averell Harriman (D N.Y.) and G. Mennen Williams (D 
Mich.) both lost votes totheir Republican opponents in the 
surveyed Negro districts, despite their strong advocacy 
of causes backed by Negro leaders. 


2. In statewide and national contests, it is definitely 
worthwhile for Republicans to ‘‘play percentage politics”’ 
for small gains in predominantly Democratic Negro dis- 
tricts. A GOP study of the Negrovote in the 1956 election 
noted: ‘‘In a close nationwide election, the vote of Negroes 
may well be crucial in determining which party wins the 
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Presidency. There are 25 states in which Negroes con- 
stitute more than 4.5 percent of the population. Of these 
states, 14 are in the North, and together these 14 hold 261 
electoral votes, only five short of the number needed to 
elect a President.’’ 


3. Any effort to increase the Republican share of the 
Northern Negro vote must start from the realization, as 
one official put it, that ‘‘Negroes do not form a separate 
bloc vote immune from the factors that affect other 
voters.’’ In almost every case, the trend in the Negro 
vote has paralleled the general trend in the cities where 
the Negroes lived. Republicans gained strength in the 
cities from 1954 to 1956, then fell off in 1958 in most 
cases. The same parallel between Negro voting and 
general urban voting shows up in individual races. For 
example, New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) ran 
9 percent ahead of the 1954 GOP Gubernatorial nominee 
in New York City, and 10.3 percent ahead in the surveyed 
Negro districts of the city. 


4. Republicans have established their record on civil 
rights issues to the satisfaction of most Negrovoters and 
would be mistaken to think that an effort to ‘‘outbid’’ the 
Democrats in this field would yield them additional politi- 
cal returns. In most Northern districts with substantial 
Negro populations, differences between the parties on this 
issue are infinite and rival candidates will almost cer- 
tainly present identical records on the broad questions 
of civil rights. 


5. Nonetheless, there can be important differences 
in the appeal rival candidates with similar civil rights 
records have for Negro voters. This appeal will depend 
in part on intangible factors of personality. Looking 
ahead to 1960, Republicans feel confident that their two 
leading Presidential possibilities, Rockefeller and Vice 
President Richard M,. Nixon, can match the personal 
appeal of any nominee the Democrats present to Negro 
voters. 


6. Aside from personal appeal, the most important 
factor is likely to be the comparative records of the two 
parties in securing tangible advances for Negroes. One 
party official puts it this way: ‘‘Negroes, like all other 
racial, religious or nationality groups, are strongly in- 
fluenced by personal loyalties. When leaders of their 
group are given recognition, in the party organization or 
in public office, the impact is felt throughout the group.”’ 
Republican officials hope to use their patronage opportuni- 
ties in the next two years to bolster the party record 
in this regard. The GOP leaders lay great stress on this 
kind of practical ‘‘implementation”’ of the party’s stand 
on civil rights. They attribute the relatively poor show- 
ing of Republican candidates in Philadelphia’s Negrodis- 
tricts to the policy of the city’s Democratic organization 
in distributing patronage to party workers without regard 
to race. 


They applauded Rockefeller’s Jan. 15 appointment of 
Samuel R,. Pierce, Negro attorney, to the Court of General 
Sessions. Republican patronage opportunities were con- 
siderably: reduced by the 1958 election, but it is a safe 
bet that the party will encourage the appointment of quali- 
fied Negroes wherever the opportunity exists. 








| Political Notes 


NIXON ELIGIBILITY 


Vice President Richard M, Nixon Jan. 20 became 
eligible to serve two full terms as President, if nominated 
and elected. 

If Nixon had succeeded to the Presidency before noon 
on Jan, 20, the 22nd Amendment tothe Constitution would 
have limited him to one full term in office. 

The amendment provides: ‘‘No person shall be 
elected to the office of the President more than twice, and 
no person who has held the office of President, or acted 
as President, for more than two years ofa term to which 
some other person was elected President, shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than once.’’ 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION SITE 


The site committee of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee Jan. 18 chose Los Angeles as the location for the 
party’s 1960 convention. 

The choice is subject to ratification by the full 
National Committee Feb. 27, but recommendations of the 
site committee usually are accepted without question. 

The convention will be held in the Memorial Sports 
Arena, a modern $5 million structure scheduled to open 
next summer. The convention will begin July 11, 1960. 


GOP ATTACKS SYMINGTON 


The Republican National Committee Jan. 16 charged 
that Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), a frequent critic of 
the Administration’s defense program, had a ‘‘record of 
failure’? when he was Secretary of the Air Force under 
former President Truman from 1947 to 1950. 

The National Committee statement followed an in- 
direct battle between Symington and Vice President 
Richard M, Nixon over the status of U.S, missile develop- 
ment. (Weekly Report p. 73) 

Symington’s record in office was strongly defended 
Jan, 17 by Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D 
Texas) and Jan. 20 by Sens. Lister Hill (D Ala.) and 
Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (D Mo.). 


Political Briefs 


® HARRIMAN -- Ex-New York Gov. Averell Harriman 
(D 1955-59), a Presidential aspirant in 1956, Jan. 18 said 
he would not run for office again. ‘‘I’ve had enough,’”’ 
Harriman said. ‘‘I am 67 years old, 1’ll remain active 
in politics as a private citizen, but I will not seek elective 
office again.’’ 

@ STATES RIGHTS MOVEMENT -- Mississippi Circuit 
Judge M. M. McGowan, a states rights leader, Jan. 15 
urged Southern states to withhold their electoral votes 
from Democratic and Republican Presidential nominees 
in 1960 and try to throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. 

@ ARIZONA ELECTION -- Attorney General William P. 
Rogers Jan. 15 said the Justice Department expected soon 
to put the results of its investigation into the authorship 
of unsigned leaflets in the 1958 Arizona Senatorial cam- 
paign before a grand juryin Arizona. (Weekly Report p. 75) 
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Around The Capitol 








CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET REACTION 


President Eisenhower’s $77 -billion budget evoked the 
usual amount of political hyperbole on Capitol Hill. Demo- 
crats, to a man, denounced it as either unrealistic or 
inadequate or both. With their top-heavy majorities in 
the 86th Congress, they all but drowned out those 
Republicans who came to the President’s rescue. 

Comments from both sides of the aisle betrayed the 
extent to which the spending issue is shot through with 
politics. Republicans, from the President ondown, made 
it plain that they intend to pin the blame on Democrats 
if the budget fails to balance come June 30, 1960. Demo- 
crats responded by attempting to show that the premises 
underlying the budget’s estimates of income and outgo are 
unrealistic and distorted for political purposes. The 
resulting crossfire promises to continue right up to the 
1960 election. 

President Eisenhower led off for the defense, with a 
recorded public statement beamed to the public even as 
his budget message was put before Congress Jan.19. He 
appealed for public support in these terms: ‘‘When the 
Government continues to run deficits inflation is the end 
result. And inflation means rising costs toevery house- 
wife, a falling value in every payenvelope and a threat to 
the prosperous functioning of our economy. Every citizen 
...has a vital stake in preventing inflation.’’ (For text, 
see p. 126) 


JOHNSON PROMISES EXAMINATION 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) 
immediately promised a ‘‘line by line and comma by 
comma examination’’ of the budget. Next day, he describ- 
ed it as a ‘‘propaganda budget’’ that ‘‘was not prepared to 
meet the needs of the people, but was prepared to create a 
political issue for 1960.’’ Johnson singled out for crit- 
icism the budget’s forecast of possible tax cuts next year 
while it proposed additional levies this year. ‘‘Far from 
opening the way to tax cuts,”’ he said, ‘‘this budget pro- 
posal would open the way to imposition of more and more 
sales taxes This Administration has demanded that 
local gove1.' ‘nts pay more of local costs. Now it pro- 
poses to enter a footrace with the states and the cities to 
see who can preempt the gasoline tax first as a source 
of revenue,”’ 

Others commented as follows: 

Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas): ‘‘To obtain the in- 
creased revenues the President anticipates is something 
to be hoped for, but I am doubtful if it can be attained.’’ 
Rayburn criticized the proposed 1%-cent increase in the 
gasoline tax and the request for item veto power. 

Sen. Joseph S, Clark (D Pa,): ‘‘We should add another 
$6 billion for expenditures, and raise the revenues 
necessary to balance the budget primarily by closing tax 
loopholes.”’ 

Rep. Clarence Cannon (D Mo.), Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee: The projected balance of in- 
come and outgo is ‘‘soprecarious as to be wholly imprac- 
tical.’’ But, he added, he ‘‘hasn’t seen a budget yet we 
couldn’t cut, and we are going to cut this one.”’ 





Sen. Pat McNamara (D Mich.): The gas tax proposals 
‘may well sabotage the national highway program.... Some 
13 states today either are unable to participate in the 
program because they can’t raise their share or they are 
barely able to do so.”’ 

Sen. A, Willis Robertson (D Va.): Regarding the 
President’s proposals to increase postage rates and the 
gas tax, ‘‘active lobbies against both of those increases 
already are in operation and the chances for additional 
revenue from those sources are very slim.”’ 

Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.): ‘‘The budget relies 
too heavily on anticipated increases in tax revenues, and 
no provision is made for debt reduction.’’ With the new 
spending authority requested in the budget added to 
unused authority from prior years, Byrd said, Federal 
agencies would have $150 billion to spend. 

Senate Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(R Ill.): He will support the budget proposals in those 
areas where the Democrats are pushing for more costly 
programs. ‘‘Once you get away substantially from the 
President’s budget recommendations, the tendency is to 
go even further.”’ 

House Minority Leader Charles A, Halleck (R Ind.): 
The Democrats had ‘‘better realize they have a responsi- 
bility and that they cannot just sit back ,and think that 
someone is going to rescue them from their folly.’’ He 
said action on housing and airport bills ‘‘will be the test 
of whether the Democrats want hog-wild spending.”’ 

Rep. Leslie C, Arends (R IIl.), minority whip in the 
House: ‘‘I intend to support this budget.’’ But, he said, 
“the major responsibility rests squarely onthe shoulders 
of the Democrats.”’ 

Sen. Styles Bridges (R N.H.): ‘‘It will be my particular 
effort to implement the President’s course.’’ He chal- 
lenged critics of the budget to come up with a better 
answer, saying: ‘‘Certainly they would not offer continued 
budgetary imbalance and deficit spending as a solution,”’ 

Sen. Thomas H, Kuchel (R Calif.), minority whip in 
the Senate: ‘‘The budget message suggests a ‘breathing 
spell’ in new starts for public works and water projects. 
I regret most respectfully that Icannot agree. The water 
problems of my own California grow more acute with each 
passing year.... The Federal Government must discharge 
its responsibility in this field.’’ 


OATHS OF OFFICE 


Former Illinois Treasurer Elmer J, Hoffman (R) Jan. 
19 was sworn in as a Member of the House -- the last of 
the 436 Representatives to take office. Hoffman, who post- 
poned his oath-taking until his state term ended, was one 
of four GOP Representatives sworn in in special cere- 
monies. Rep. Daniel A, Reed (N.Y.), hospitalized by 
illness, was sworn in at Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington on the first day of the session, Jan. 7. Rep. 
Charles M, Teague (Calif.), who arrived too late for the 
opening ceremony because of transportation difficulties, 
was sworn in at the House’s second meeting, Jan. 9. 
Rep. Dean P. Taylor (N.Y.), absent because of illness, 
took the oath of office Jan. 10 in Albany. 
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VIRGINIA SEGREGATION LAWS 


Virginia’s ‘‘massive resistance’’ laws against racial 
integration of the public schools Jan. 19 were ruled 
invalid by an unappealable decision of the state supreme 
court. Nine white schools that had been closed by the 
laws presumably must be reopened, perhaps on an 
integrated basis. 

The state court decision came on the same day a 
three-judge Federal court in Norfolk struck down the 
state school-closing law. The Federal decision, unlike 
the state court’s action, did not directly order the 
schools reopened. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) 
Jan. 20 introduced a four-point civil rights bill (S 499) 
which he described as ‘‘a step in the direction’’ of solv- 
ing that divisive issue. 

Johnson’s action in introducing such a bill before the 
Administration made its recommendations came as a 
surprise. Attorney General William P. Rogers Jan. i5 
had said the Administration civil rights proposals would 
be ready in ‘‘two or three weeks.”” ~ 

It was apparently prompted, in part, by Johnson’s 
desire to blunt the drive of liberal Republican Sens. 
Jacob K. Javits (N.Y.), Kenneth B, Keating (N.Y.), 
Clifford P. Case (N.J.) and Hugh Scott (Pa.) for a much 
stronger bill. 

Those four Senators Jan. 17 introduced a bill (S 435) 
to give the Attorney General authority to seek civil 
injunctions against segregation in schools, parks and 
other public facilities. That authority was removed from 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 by the Senate. (1957 
Almanac p. 564) 

Javits Jan. 17 said S 435 would provide ‘‘the acid 
test of the claim of Senator Johnson”’ that the change in 
Senate Rule 22, the Senate filibuster rule he supported, 
‘‘has meaning and content.’’ (Weekly Report p. 69) 

Johnson Jan. 20 replied that ‘‘the American people 
are tired of efforts which seek to ‘test’ something or to 
‘make a record.’ They are looking for efforts to achieve 
objectives.”’ 

Johnson’s effort included three familiar proposals 
and one new idea. 

The familiar proposals were: 

1. A Federal law against interstate transportation 
of explosives for bombing and interstate conspiracies 
to intimidate people with bombs. Several similar bills 
already had been introduced in both the Senate and House. 

2. Extension of the life of the CivilRights Commis- 
sion, scheduled to expire in September, until Jan. 31, 
1961. The President Jan. 16 had asked for such an 
extension. (Weekly Report p. 87) 

3. A grant of subpena powers to the Justice Depart- 
ment in investigations of voting rights cases. The Attor- 
ney General Jan. 15 said enforcement of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 had been hampered by the lack of that power 
and. implied the Administration would request such 
authority from Congress. 

Johnson’s new proposal was the establishment of a 
Community Relations Service, patterned onthe Mediation 
and Conciliation Service in the labor field, as an inde- 
pendent Federal agency designed to ‘‘break the log-jam 
in communications”’ between the leaders of communities 
with segregation problems. 
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President Eisenhower Jan. 21 said he did not believe 
the establishment of a Federal conciliation agency, as 
proposed by Johnson, ‘‘would at the moment be fruitful, 
but I certainly could be convinced. My mind is not closed, 
I just haven’t had the idea before.”’ (See p. 129) 


HOUSING BILL 


Chairman Albert Rains (D Ala.) of the House Banking 
and Currency Housing Subcommittee Jan, 15 introduced an 
omnibus housing bill (HR 2357) which he called ‘‘an 
improved and expanded version’’ of the 1958 bill. (1958 
Almanac p. 225) 

The Rains bill is similar to one (S 57) introduced by 
his Senate counterpart, John J, Sparkman (D Ala.), Jan. 
9. The Rains bill is more liberal than the Sparkman 
version in several respects, however. For example, 
Rains’ bill would provide $500 million a year for three 
years for slum clearance compared to Sparkman’s 
proposal of $350 million a year for six years. 

A third Democratic bill (S 193), sponsored by Sens. 
Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.) and John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), 
was introduced Jan. 12 and is more liberal than either 
HR 2357 or S57. (Weekly Report p. 67) 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Sen. Hugh Scott (R Pa.) Jan. 14 introduced a bill 
(S 268) to provide a $200 million revolving loan fund for 
chronically depressed areas. He said the measure was 
tailored to meet ‘‘some of the President’s objections”’ 
to a $280 million redevelopment bill which he pocket vetoed 
in 1958. Scott said his bill called for a maximum 50 
percent Federal loan participation, instead of the 65 per- 
cent participation to which President Eisenhower had 
objected in the 1958 bill. He said the bill also did not 
provide for outright grants for public facilities, another 
1958 provision to which the President had objected. (1958 
Almanac p. 147) 


HAWAII STATEHOOD 


Chairman James E, Murray (D Mont.) of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee Jan. 9 introduced 
a bill (S 50) to grant statehood to Hawaii. Fifty-one other 
Senators -- 36 Democrats and 15 Republicans -- joined 
Murray in sponsoring the bill. Asimilar bill (HR 50) was 
introduced in the House Jan. 7 by Hawaii Delegate John 
Burns (D). Other House sponsors of Hawaii statehood 
legislation were Chairman Leo W.O’Brien(DN.Y.) of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Territories Subcommittee and 
Reps. John Saylor (R Pa.) and Joe Holt (R Calif.) (HR 888, 
954, 1918). Rep. Ralph J. Rivers (D Alaska) Jan. 19 also 
introduced a Hawaii statehood bill (HR 2795). (Weekly 
Report p. 48) 


REP. GREEN’S TRIAL 


Selection of a jurywas completed Jan. 15 for the trial 
of Rep. William J.Green Jr. (D Pa.) and six co-defendants 
in the Federal district court in Lewisburg, Pa. Green and 
the others, including ex-Rep. Herbert J. McGlinchey (D 
Pa. 1945-47) are under indictment for conspiracy to 
defraud the Government. 

Opening of the Government’s case Jan. 19 was marked 
by a dispute over the defense’s demand to see a copy of 
the statement a prosecution witness gave the FBI. 

Judge Frederick V. Follmer has estimated the trial 
will last at least two months. (Weekly Report p. 80) 
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KENNEDY LABOR BILL 


Chairman John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Labor Subcommittee Jan. 20 
introduced a labor anti-corruption bill (S 505) that he said 
would crack down on ‘‘Mr. James Hoffa and his hoodlum 
associates’’ in the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters and on corrupt union leaders and employers. The 
pill, co-sponsored by Sen. Sam J. ErvinJr.(D N.C.), was 
almost identical with the Kennedy-Ives bill that passed the 
Senate but failed in the House in 1958. (1958 Almanac 

. 191) 

' In introducing S 505, Kennedy said it was important 
to separate anti-corruption measures from basic Taft- 
Hartley Act changes. A Taft-Hartley amendment bill, 
Kennedy said, would be considered separately fromS 505. 
He said the nine labor experts he had asked to help him 
study Taft-Hartley changes had agreed toserve and would 
report later in the year. (Weekly Report p. 74) 

Commenting later on S 505, Ervin said he favored 
deleting from it three Taft-Hartley amendments dealing 
with the status of foremen, striker voting in representa- 
tion elections and building industry contracts. Ranking 
Labor Committee Republican Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) 
Jan. 20 said S 505 was not a bipartisan bill, as Kennedy 
claimed, because no Republican was co-sponsoring it. 
Goldwater said S 505 should have contained limitations 
on secondary boycotts and ‘‘certain completely unjustified 
types of minority picketing.”’ 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell Jan. 22, 
after criticising S 505 on lack of secondary boycott and 
‘‘blackmail’’ picketing provisions, said the President 
would send his labor program to Congress the week of 


Jan. 26. 
NATURAL GAS BILL 


Rep. John D, Dingell (D Mich.), in a speech on the 
House floor Jan. 19, attacked the 1959 version of the 
natural gas bill (HR 366), a controversial measure in 
both the 84th and 85th Congresses, which was reintroduced 
Jan. 7 by Chairman Oren Harris (D Ark.) of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. ‘‘The 
greedy unconscionable gas and oil lobby,’’ Dingell said, 
“‘not satisfied with extreme tax favoritism and the highest 
rate of return on investment, has again attempted a raid 
on the pocket of the American consumer.”’ 

The new bili, substantially the same as its predeces- 
sors except for one minor amendment, would exempt 
natural gas producers from public utility regulation. In 
1956 President Eisenhower vetoed a gas bill after the 
disclosure by Sen. Francis Case (R S.D.) that an oil 
company lawyer interested in passage of the bili had 
offered him a $2,500 campaign contribution. (1956 Alma- 
nac p. 469) 

Another version of the bill died in the 85th Congress 
without action after it was reported that agroup of Texans 
had given a $100-a plate ‘‘appreciation’’ dinner for House 
GOP leader Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.). Invitations 
to the dinner explained that Martin was the man respon- 
sible for mustering enough Republican votes inthe House 
to pass the bill. (1958 Almanac p. 231) 


VETOES HINTED 


Republican Congressional leaders Jan. 20 after 
meeting with President Eisenhower hinted he might veto 
Democratic housing and airport construction bills rather 
than see his budget unbalanced. 
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In reference to the multi-billion dollar housing bills 
(S 57, HR 2357) introduced by Sen. John J. Sparkman 
(D Ala.) and Albert Rains (D Ala.), House Minority Leader 
Charles A, Halleck (R Ind.) said ‘‘the majority in control 
of this Congress had better realize they have a responsi- 
bility and that they cannot just sit back and think that 
someone is going to rescue them from their folly.” 
Senate Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R III.) 
said Mr. Eisenhower was determined to ‘‘dampen the 
inflationary fever.”’ 

Sen. Wallace F, Bennett (R Utah) Jan. 21 introduced 
on behalf of Sen. Homer E, Capehart (R Ind.) the Eisen- 
hower Administration housing bill (S 612). The bill calls 
for some liberalization of Federal Housing Administra- 
tion programs, but far less than that proposed by the 
Democrats. (See p. 120) $612 also provides for a reduc- 
tion in the Government’s role in urban renewal. Cur- 
rently, the Federal Government pays two-thirds of the 
communities’ net cost in clearing away slums. S 612 
would reduce the Federal share to 50 percent by fiscal 
1963. Senate hearings on the bills began Jan. 22. 

Senate hearings also began Jan. 22 on a bill (S 1) 
sponsored by Sen. A.S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.) to 
provide $575 million to build and improve airports. The 
Administration favors a four-year $200millionprogram. 


Capitol Briefs | 


CONTEMPT CONVICTION 


A Federal District Court in Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 21 
convicted Frank Wilkinson of contempt of Congress. 
Sentencing, which could mean as much as a year in jail 
and a $1,000 fine, was delayed pending a probation offi- 
cer’s report on the case. Wilkinson was cited for con- 
tempt by the House Aug. 13, 1958, for his July 30 refusal 
to tell a House Un-American Activities Subcommittee in 
Atlanta whether he was a Communist. (1958 Almanac 
p. 709) 





NATURAL GAS 


The Supreme Court Jan. 19 refused to reconsider its 
decision of Dec. 8, 1958, in which natural gas pipeline 
companies were permitted touse ashort-cut procedure to 
get rate increases. The ruling, which reversed a lower 
court decision, allowed pipeline companies with service 
(fixed-delivery) contracts to raise their rates without 
getting the approval of their customers, subject to later 
reversal by the Federal Power Commission. (1958 
Weekly Report p. 1529) 


WESTERN DEMOCRATS MEET 


Democratic Senators from 12 Western states Jan. 16 
agreed to hold regular, informal conferences on regional 
problems. They elected Sen. James E, Murray (Mont.) as 
their chairman and Sen. Alan Bible (Nev.) as co-chairman, 
A spokesman for the group Jan. 20 said the Senators were 
concerned particularly with growing, nationwide short- 
ages in water resources, and also had discussed reclam- 
ation, flood control, oil imports, freight rates and tele- 
vision service. He emphasized that the group was not 
intended to replace the bi-partisan Conference of Western 
Senators. Represented at the meeting were Democratic 
Senators or aides from Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

















Pressures On Congress 








BUDGET REACTIONS 


This is how a cross-section of pressure groups 
based in Washington reacted to the President’s budget 
recommendations (See p. 91): 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSN, (representing 12,530 
municipalities) -- Said the fiscal 1960 budget was ‘‘basic- 
cally similar and equally disappointing’’ to fiscal 1959 one. 
‘*It recommends generally inadequate levels of support for 
urban programs...and it reiterates the strong, if not 
widely shared conviction, that the states are capable of 
assuming greater responsibility and control of existing 
Federal grant-in-aid programs.’’ The President’s 
recommendations in such city programs as airport 
construction and urban renewal were far under AMA 
recommendations. The AMA expressed disappointment 
that Mr, Eisenhower made no recommendations concern- 
ing public housing or Federal payment in lieu of taxes. 
It praised his action in directing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to study national transportation and ‘‘recommend 
any legislation or administrative actions needed to assure 
the balanced development of our transportation system,”’ 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION (repres- 


senting 39,000 individuals) -- Said ‘‘ADA agrees withthe 
cries of the Congressional leadership that the President’s 
budget is not sufficient to meet the demands of the day. 
At the same time, ADA can find no signs that the Con- 
sressional leaders themselves are really prepared to do 
the things which they criticize the budget for failing to 
do.”’ 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U.S. (represent- 
ing 3,400 state and local chambers of commerce) -- Said 
the President’s balanced budget was ‘‘a significant 
achievement and clearly indicates a determination to 
minimize the governmentally created pressures toward 
inflation which are reflected in the $12.9 billion deficit 
estimated for the current year.’’ The Chamber said the 
President ‘‘has rekindled hopes that Federal lending, 
insuring and guaranteeing programs can be putona more 
self-supporting basis.”’ 


EDUCATION 


AMERIC AN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION (representing 
1,000 colleges and universities) -- Said President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations concerning college housing 
amounted to a death sentence for the program. The 
organization said it was ‘‘hopeful’’ that Congress would 
save the program. Mr. Eisenhower requested no more 
funds for college housing. He recommended that for the 
remainder of the loan program state universities and 
other public institutions qualified to issue tax exempt 
securities be declared ineligible on grounds they can 
borrow privately. He also recommended raising the 
interest rate on the college housing loans to eligible 
borrowers and starting a guaranteed loan program for 
college buildings. A spokesman for the Council said 
these proposals were inadequate, that the loan program 
has been one of the most valuable Federal services to 
higher education and should be continued. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSN, (representing 
616,700 teachers and school administrators) -- Said it 
was ‘‘an encouraging sign’’ that Mr. Eisenhower recom- 
mended what NEA termed ‘‘adequate’’ money to carry 
out the 1958 National Defense Education Act and operate 
the U.S. Office of Education for fiscal 1960. NEA termed 
“‘discouraging’’ the President’s failure to recommend 
Federal aid for school construction and ‘‘alarming”’ his 
requests to reduce Federal aid for vocational training and 
for school districts overburdened with children of Federal 
employees. 

FARM GROUPS 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION (repre- 
senting 1.5 million farm families) -- Said the $4.5 billion 
estimated for fiscal 1960 expenditures under the price 
support program was based on “‘hope’’ because the many 
factors affecting total crop production, such as weather, 
could not be foreseen accurately, Existing programs, a 
Farm Bureau spokesman said, commit the Government in 
advance to support certain crops regardless ofthe size of 
the yield. Charles B, Shuman, AFBF president, Jan. 13 
said the federation would do ‘‘all we can to obtain the 
support of members of both parties in the Congress to 
achieve a balanced budget.’’ 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION (representing 275,000 
farm families) -- Said a budget recommendation to reduce 
the levels of the direct loan programs of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration ‘‘amounts to eliminating the effec- 
tiveness of that agency.’” A spokesman said the Govern- 
ment soil conservation, watershed and flood control 
programs were ‘‘grossly inadequate.’’ The NFU opposes 
the budget request for another one-year extension of 
Titles I and II of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954(PL 480) It wants a permanent 
program, 

NATIONAL GRANGE (representing 850,000 indivi- 
duals) -- Said the budget was ‘‘fair’’ but ‘‘some liberty”’ 
had been taken by the budget makers. The President was 
‘whistling in the dark,’’ the Grange said, in reducing the 
advance authorization for the agricultural conservation 
program. The Grange supported the President’s recom- 
mendations to reduce the Farmers’ Home Administration 
direct loan programs. 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSN. -- Said legislation to favor private financing under 
REA as recommended in the budget ‘‘would bankrupt a 
majority of the nearly 1,000 rural electric systems, and 
throw them to the mercy of the predatory commercial 
power companies....’’ The rural electrics, NRECA said, 
‘‘simply couldn’t borrow the money they need from the 
money market, and the rate would be out of sight on what 
they could borrow.’’ An NRECA spokesman charged that 
the Administration for the past six years has been 
‘‘attempting to reorganize the REA out of existence.”’ 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSNS., INC, (50 state truck- 
ing associations, 11 truckers’ conferences) -- Said budget 
proposal for a 1% cent increase in gasoline taxes ‘‘would 
be most unfair tothe Nation’s car, bus and truck owners.”’ 
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Added that the Federal highway system benefits all ele- 
ments in the economy (increased real estate values, im- 
proved national defense, etc.), and it would be unfair to 
impose additional taxes on the highway users when they 
are currently providing all of the tax revenue going into 
the highway trust fund. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN. (6 million car 
owners) -- Said the proposed highway users’ gas tax 
‘‘would be unjust and would impose a further unjustifiable 
burden on the already overburdened motorist.’’ Said the 
Federal highway program should be paid for from the 
general tax fund. 

AIR TRANSPORT ASSN, OF AMERICA (47 certified 
scheduled air carriers) -- Opposed the President’s pro- 
posal to raise taxes on aviation gasoline and jet fuel by 
2% cents, saying ‘‘the Air Transport Assn. feels that it 
is already paying a fair share ofthecosts of our airways 
system.”’ Said the domestic airlines paid $2.9 million in 
taxes during 1958 while realizing a profit of only $30 
million. Said the Administration should not impose a new 
tax until the old 10 percent transportation tax, ‘‘a hang- 
over from World War II,’’ is repealed. 

ASSN, OF AMERICAN RAILROADS (196 railroads in 
the U.S., Canada and Mexico) -- Refraining from comment 
on specific proposals, an AAR spokesman said the asso- 
ciation would welcome ‘‘anything that would equalize the 
tax load.”’ 


VETERANS' GROUPS 


AMERICAN LEGION (2.8 million veterans of World 
Wars I and II and Korea) -- A Legion spokesman said that 
in general the budget was ‘‘favorable”’ to veterans ‘‘to the 
extent there wasn’t any cutback in benefits.’’ He added 
that there was some disappointment because no new funds 
were requested for hospital construction in the Oakland, 
Cleveland and Washington (D.C.) areas. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS (1.2 million vet- 
erans) -- Expressed concern over the President’s state- 
ment that pensions for veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities should be modified. 

AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 
(AMVETS) (125,000 veterans) -- Said it was ‘‘pleasantly 
surprised it (the budget) does not provide for a cutback’’ 
in veterans benefits. Said the $20 million recommended 
for hospital modernization should be increased and that 
there should be additional funds for medical research. 

AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE (25,000 vet- 
erans of World Wars I and II and Korea) -- Said it was 
“in full accord’’ with the President’s recommendations 
for legislation to provide more equitable treatment for 
needy veterans and agreed that payments for non-service- 
connected disabilities should be modified. 





Lobbyist Registrations 





Twenty-one registrations were filed under the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act between Jan. 12-19, 

Registrations are listed by category (with employers 
listed alphabetically): Business, Citizens, Farm, Foreign, 
Individuals, Labor, Military and Veterans, Professional. 
Where certain information is not listed (such as legis- 
lative interest or compensation), such information was not 
filed by the registrant. 
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Business Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- -- Aircraft Industries Assn., Shoreham 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- MILLER AND CHEVALIER, law firm, 
1001 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 
1/14/59. 

Legislative Interest -- In favor of certain amend- 
ments to the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 

Compensation -- $250 daily. 

Previous Registrations -- Pacific Lighting Co. and 
subsidiaries (1950 Almanac p. 678, 777); Atwood Co, 
(1952 Alamanc p. 443); Estate of Nellie Buckingham, 
Estate of Demarest Lloyd (1953 Almanac p. 605); Sierra 
Talc and Clay Co., Sears Roebuck and Co., Affiliated 
Gas Equipment Inc., Blue Cross Commission, Young and 
Rubicam Inc. (1954 Almanac p. 679, 680, 691, 694); 
Estate of Alfred I, duPont, Estate of Frederick R. Allman, 
Estate of Alan Brantingham, Estate of S. Howard Easton, 
Estate of Edward F. Pipe (1955 Almanac p. 703); Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plans, Kensington Co., Estate of 
Josephine S, Bogert, Estate of Cornelia S, Roberts (1956 
Almanac p. 670, 673, 686, 688); C.L. Gaugler Machine 
Co., Amherst College, Deerfield Academy (1957 Almanac 
p. 746, 770); Estate of James G. Van Horn, Estate of 
William R. Semans, Estate of Harry B, Betty, Good 
Samaritan Hospital, John B, Stetson University, Kenyon 
College, New York Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Conestoga Manufacturing Co., Ampex 
Audio Inc., Safe Harbor Water Power Co, (1958 Almanac 
p. 633, 636, 643, 652, 657, 658). 


@ EMPLOYER -- Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 
Registrant -- WAYNE H, SMITHEY, Washington 
office, Ford Motor Co., 1200 Wyatt Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. Filed 1/10/59. 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Assn. of Manufacturers, 918 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- Ex-Rep. LAURIE C, BATTLE (D Ala. 
1947-54), 918 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 
1/14/59. 

Compensation -- $1,000 quarterly. 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Consumers Life Council, 731 
Washington Bldg., Washington, D.C, 

Registrant -- DAWSON, GRIFFIN, PICKENS AND 
RIDDELL, law firm, 731 Washington Bldg., Washington, 
D.C, Filed 1/10/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation affecting the 
insurance industry.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Retail Merchants Assn., 100 
W. 31st St., New York, N.Y. 

Registrant -- ROBERT E, McCORMICK, National 
Retail Merchants Assn., Sheraton Bldg., Washington, D.C, 
Filed 1/10/59. 

Compensation -- $1,500 yearly. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Occidental Life Insurance Co, of Cali- 

fornia, 1151 S, Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1. Registrant -- THOMAS C, THOMPSON JR., 106 
Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/10/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Any bills which affect the 
taxation of life insurance companies.” 

2. Registrant -- ROBERT J. BIRD, 816 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/10/59. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as Thompson above. 
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Previous Registrations -- Eastman Kodak Co, (1953 
Aimanac p. 594); Community Services Inc., Machinery 
Dealers National Assn., Minot Mercantile Corp., Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., American Automobile Assn, (1954 Almanac 
p. 682, 685, 686, 691, 694); Massachusetts Protective 
Assn., Paul Revere Life Insurance Co, (1955 Aimanac p. 
690, 694); Hilton Hotels Corp. (1956 Almanac p. 673). 

3. Registrant -- OTIS L, FROST JR., 1151 S., 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. Filed 1/10/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Insurance company tax 
legislation.’’ 


Citizens Groups 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- LIBERTY UNDER 
LAW INC., public opinion poll, P.O. Box 2013,Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Filed 1/13/59. 

Legislative Interest -- In favor of ‘‘the coining or 
printing of money by the Congress and regulating the 
value thereof by the Congress; providing full employment 
by Government-owned businesses; the establishment of a 
Government-owned banking system.’’ 

2. Registrant -- JOHN H. YOUNG, 1411 Major St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Filed 1/13/59. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as employer above. 

3. Registrant -- ALBERT E. MADDOCKS, 1883 South 
7th East, Salt Lake City, Utah. Filed 1/13/59. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as employer above. 

4, Registrant -- RODGER S,. GUNN, 4618 Highland 
Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah. Filed 1/13/59. 

Legislative Interest -- In favor of ‘‘reducing power 
of government through reduced taxation and drastically 
reduced government payrolls; elimination of government 
in nearly every field competitive with private industry and 
(maintenance of) central government as a servant of the 
people, rather thancontroller through so-called executive 
orders; maintaining supply and demand principle and 
elimination of so-called props, controls, price fixing and 
subsidies. which will result in truer values given to 
money.”’ 


Foreign Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Hawaiian 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Registrant -- SLATOR M, MILLER, 723 Investment 
Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/9/59. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All legislation affecting the 
sugar industry of Hawaii.’’ 


Sugar Planters Assn., 


@ EMPLOYER -- Philippine Sugar Assn., 1025 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- JOHN A. O’DONNELL, general counsel, 
Philippine Sugar Assn., 1025 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Filed 1/10/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Sugar and other legislation 
of interest to the sugar industry.”’ 

Previous Registrations -- Philippine Steam Naviga- 
tion Co, and Compania Maritima (1952 Almanac p. 442; 
1953 Almanac p. 593; 1954 Almanac p. 699); Philippine- 
American War Damage Claimants (1954 Almanac p. 699; 
1957 Almanac p. 761; 1958 Almanac p. 651); Philippine 
Steam Navigation Co., Philippine Non-Profit Institutions 
and Philippine Sugar Assn. (1955 Almanac p. 701; 1956 
Almanac p. 685; 1957 Almanac p. 761; 1958 Almanac p. 
651); American Trucking Assns. (1956 Almanac p. 668); 
Charlie Sylvester Correl) (1957 Almanac p. 763); Lineas 
Tres M. (1957 Almanac p. 761; 1958 Almanac p. 651). 
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Individuals 


@ EMPLOYER -- Bigham, Englar, Jones and Houston, 
law firm, 99 John St., New York, N.Y., and Shoreham 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- GARDNER, MORRISON AND ROGERS, 
law firm, 1126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C. Filed 
1/14/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Matters affecting war loss 
claims of marine insurance companies.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- DAVID BURPEE, seed 
grower, Fordhook Farms, Doylestown, Pa, Filed 1/14/59, 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘To support a joint resolution 
designating the marigold as the national flower of the 
oz 


Labor Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (AFL-CIO), 318 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

1. Registrant -- GLYNN C, HAWTHORNE, 401 3rd 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/13/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘S 226, the Morse bill, to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act and other legislation 
affecting railroads and railroad labor.’’ 

Compensation -- $15 daily. 

Expenses -- $15 daily. 

Previous Registrations -- Registered for same group 
(1958 Almanac p. 655). 

2. Registrant -- JOSEPH T. WEST, 401 3rd St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 1/13/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘ Amendments to Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and all other legislation affecting railroad 
workers.”’ 

Compensation -- $15 daily. 

Expenses -- $15 daily. 

Previous Registrations -- Registered for same group 
(1955 Almanac p. 705; 1956 Almanac p. 689). 


@ EMPLOYER -- International Assn. of Fire Fighters 

(AFL-CIO), 815 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

1. Registrant -- THOMAS J. KEYES JR., 815 16th 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 1/8/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All House and Senate legis- 
lation in general.” 

Compensation -- $4,680 yearly. 

2. Registrant -- HURLEY F. OFFENBACHER, 815 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/8/59. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as Keyes above. 

Compensation -- $3,800 yearly. 


Professional Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Manufacturing Chemists Assn, Inc., 
1825 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- JAMES F, KING, 1825 Connecticut Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 1/13/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation affecting the 
chemical industry, such as: foreign trade, tariff, taxes, 
pollution abatement, atomic energy, transportation, food, 
drug and cosmetic matters, renegotiation, stockpiling, 
scientific manpower, industrial alcohol, emergency de- 
fense legislation and antitrust.” 

Compensation -- $5,000 yearly. 

Expenses -- $50 quarterly. 
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PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC REPORT STRESSES PRICE STABILITY 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's Jan. 20 letter transmitting the Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
January 20, 1959. 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

I present herewith my Economic Report, as required by 
Section 3(a) of the Employment Act of 1946. In preparing this 
report, I have had the advice and assistance of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. I have also had the advice of the heads of 
executive departments and independent agencies of the Govern- 
ment, I set forth below, largely in the language of the report 
itself, what I consider to be its salient conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY IN 1958 


When the Economic Report was submitted to the Congress in 
January 1958, a contraction in production and employment that 
had started some six months earlier was still under way. The 
decline proved to be sharper than the 1953-54 recession, but it 
did not last as long. Arecovery began in May 1958, and by the end 
of the year most of the ground lost had been regained. Gross 
national product, our broadest measure of the Nation’s output of 
goods and services, was at an annual rate of $453 billion in the 
fourth quarter of the year. In dollars of constant purchasing 
power, this was almost equal to the highest output attained in 
the pre-recession period. Nearly a million more people were at 
work in December 1958 than in July, after allowance for seasonal 
changes. Although the number of persons unemployed was above 
four million in December, it was one million below the highest 
unemployment figure reached during the recession. Wage and 
salary income and consumer spending were at an all-time high, 
and the index of consumer prices had been virtually stable for 
six months, although about 2 percent higher than a year earlier. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES IN 1957-58 


The events of the last 18 months show again the considerable 
capacity of our economy to resist contractive influences and to 
hold a downturn within fairly narrow limits. Many factors con- 
tribute to this capacity. Chief among them are the industry and 
resourcefulness of our people, the strength and resiliency of our 
free competitive institutions, and the continuing operation in the 
American economy of powerful forces making for long-term 
growth, 

Also of importance are features of our economic system that 
moderate the impact of contractive influences on personal income, 
and thus help to maintain demand. Increasingly, our people work 
in industries and occupations that are not readily affected by mod- 
erate economic declines. And such reductions in income as do 
result from lower production and employment are offset, to a con- 
siderable extent, by supplementary payments, notably by those 
made under the Federal-state system of unemployment insurance. 

Governmental actions also played an important role in mod- 
erating the recession and helping to bring about a prompt and 
sound recovery. Monetary and credit policies were employed 
vigorously to assure ample supplies of credit. Legislation was 
enacted to lengthen temporarily the period of entitlement to un- 
employment benefits. Numerous actions were taken to spur 
building activity. Steps were taken to accelerate Federal con- 
struction projects already under way and to speed up projects 
supported by Federal financial assistance. Activities under a 
number of Federal credit programs, in addition to those in the 
housing field, helped counter the recession. And the acceleration 
of defense procurement, which was being undertaken in line with 
national security policy, exerted an expansive effect. 

The 1957-58 recession shows that the major emphasis of 
Federal policies to counteract an economic downturn should be 
placed on measures that will act promptly to help shift the bal- 
ance of economic forces from contraction to recovery and growth. 


Though an effective contribution can be made by the acceleration 
of public construction projects already underway, little reliance 
can be placed on large undertakings which, however useful they 
may be in the longer term, can be put into operation only after an 
extended interval. 

The 1957-58 experience is also a reminder that there is no 
simple prescription for corrective action which can be applied 
with only minor variations in every business downturn. It em- 
phasizes the importance, in a situation in which powerful correc- 
tive forces are at work, of avoiding hasty and disproportionate 
actions, such as tax reductions that needlessly endanger the pros- 
pects of future fiscal balance and prejudice the orderly revision 
of the tax structure. 

As production, employment and income moved upward in 1958, 
the economic policies of Government became increasingly con- 
cerned with keeping the recovery on a sound basis and promoting 
a sustainable long-term expansion. Monetary and credit policy 
was shifted with a view to limiting the expansion of bank credit to 
a sustainable pace. The large financing operations of the United 
States Treasury are being conducted with a view to enhancing the 
basic stability of our financial system and promoting sound eco- 
nomic growth. And the fiscal operations ofGovernment are mov- 
ing in the direction of restoring a balance between outlays and in- 
comes and thereby countering potential inflationary tendencies. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


As 1959 opens, there is reason for confidence that the im- 
provement in business activity which began in the second quarter 
of last year will be extended into the months ahead. Factors that 
influence decisions on business capital outlays have become more 
favorable, and an upturn in these expenditures may already be 
underway. Residential construction outlays should contribute fur- 
ther to economic expansion, especially if favorable actionis taken 
by the Congress on recommendations made inthe report to provide 
a steadier and more assured flow of private funds into mortgages. 
Sales of United States products in foreign markets may increase 
as the pace of business activity abroad quickens and the trade posi- 
tion of primary producing countries is improved. The combined 
outlays of Federal, state and local government units will continue 
to rise. Under the impact of these developments, the liquidation 
of inventories should soon come to anend; indeed, the gap between 
current sales and stepped-up production schedules may already 
have been closed. The effect of these favorable factors on employ- 
ment and income can be expected to enlarge the markets for 
consumer goods and thereby to reinforce the conditions making for 
over-all economic expansion. 


A PROGRAM FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 
WITH STABLE PRICES 


Our objective must be to establish a firm foundation for ex- 
tending economic growth with stable prices into the months and 
years ahead. This will not come about automatically. To attain 
our goal, we must safeguard and improve the institutions of our 
free competitive economy. These are basic to America’s unas- 
sailable economic strength. We must wage a relentless battle 
against impediments to the fullest and most effective use of our 
human and technological resources. We must provide incentives 
for the enlargement and improvement of the facilities that supple- 
ment human effort and make it increasingly productive. Finally, 
an indispensable condition for achieving vigorous and continuing 
economic growth is firm confidence that the value of the dollar 
will be reasonably stable in the years ahead, 

Action to meet these challenges is required on many fronts, 
by all groups in our society and by all units of government. 

The individual consumer can play an important part by shop- 
ping carefully for price and quality. In this way the American 
housekeeper can be a powerful force in holding down the cost of 
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living and strengthening the principle that good values and good 
prices make good business. 

Businessmen must redouble their efforts. They must wage 
a ceaseless war against costs. Production must be on the most 
economical basis possible. The importance of wide and growing 
markets must be borne in mind insetting prices. Expanding mar- 
kets, in themselves, promise economies that help keep costs and 
prices in check, 

Leaders of labor unions have a particularly critical roie to 
play, in view of the great power lodged in their hands. Their eco- 
nomic actions must reflect awareness that the only road to greater 
material well-being for the Nation lies inthe fullest realization of 
our productivity potential and that stability of prices is an essen- 
tial condition of sustainable economic growth. 

The terms of agreements reached between labor and manage- 
ment in wage and related matters will have a critical bearing on 
our success in attaining a high level of economic growth with 
stable prices. It is not the function of government in our society 
to establish the terms ofthese contracts, but it must be recognized 
that the public has a vital interest in them. Increases in money 
wages and other compensation not justified by the productivity 
performance of the economy are inevitably inflationary. They 
impose severe hardships on those whose incomes are not en- 
larged. They jeopardize the capacity of the economy to create 
jobs for the expanding labor force. They endanger present jobs 
by limiting markets at home and impairing our capacity to com- 
pete in markets abroad. In short they are, in the end, self- 
defeating. 

Self-discipline and restraint are essential if reasonable sta- 
bility of prices is to be reached within the framework of the free 
competitive institutions on which we rely heavily for the improve- 
ment of our material welfare. If the desired results cannot be 
achieved under our arrangements for determining wages and 
prices, the alternatives are either inflation, which would damage 
our economy and work hardships on millions of Americans, or 
controls, which are alien to our traditional way of life and which 
would be an obstacle to the Nation’s economic growth and improve- 
ment. 

The chief way for Government to discharge its responsibility 
in helping to achieve economic growth with price stability is 
through the prudent conduct of its own financial affairs. The bud- 
get submitted to the Congress for the fiscal year 1960, whicn bal- 
ancés expenditures with receipts at a level of $77 billion, secks 
to fulfill this responsibility. IfGovernment spending is held within 
the limits set in the proposed budget, the growth of our eccomy 
at the rate that may be expected would make it possible in the 
reasonably foreseeable future to provide, through a significant 
further step in tax reform and reduction, added incentives and 
means for vigorous economic growth and improvement. 

Governmental actions in other areas canalsohelpto maintain 
price stability as our economy expands. The Congress will be re- 
quested to amend the Employment Act of 1946to make reasonable 
price stability an explicit goal of Federal economic policy, coordi- 
nate with the goals of maximum production, employment and pur- 
chasing power now specified in that act. Steps will be taken within 
the Executive Branch to assure that governmental programs and 
activities are administered in line with the objective of reasonable 
price stability, and programs for the enlargement and improvement 
of public information on prices, wages and related costs and pro- 
ductivity will be accelerated. 

The many continuing programs of Government that promote the 
expansion and improvement of our economy will be administered 
vigorously. Also, new legislation will be requested to strengthen 
competitive forces, to enhance personal welfare, to promote inte- 
grity in labor-management relationships and to foster better indus- 
trial relations, to assist local areas experiencing heavy and per- 
sistent unemployment, to make more effective use of the large 
Federal expenditures relating to agricultural price support, to pro- 
mote conditions favorable to trade among nations, andto assist in 
the economic growth and development of the free world. 

Favorable consideration of these legislative proposals by the 
Congress will materially help to achieve the goals of vigorous, 
orderly and sustainable economic progress within a framework 
of reasonable price stability. 

All of our people in view of their broad common interest in 
promoting the Nation’s economic strength, can fully support this 
program. 

DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 


BUDGET APPEAL 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's Jan 19 statement, re- 
corded for radio and television use, urging public support for his budget recommendations 
(See p. 91): 


FELLOW CITIZENS: 

Today I have sent to the Congress the Budget of the United 
States, The budget is the annual governmental plan for spending 
your Federal tax money, which amounts to onedollar out of every 
five that all our people earn. It comprises the proposals of the 
Government for assuring the safety of our Nation, the well-being 
of our people and their continuing prosperity. The program that 
I have sent to the Congress will enable us to provide wisely for 
all these needs and will, at the same time, allow us to live within 
our means, 

The budget is in balance. This is important, because if the 
Covernment does not live within its means, every American suf- 
fers. When the Government continues to run deficits, inflation is 
the end result. And inflation means rising costs to every house- 
wife, a falling value to every pay envelope, and a threat to the 
prosperous functioning of our economy. Every citizen, no matter 
where he lives or what he does, has a vital stake in preventing 
inflation. 

The President has the duty of representing all the interests of 
the entire Nation in his budget recommendations. But it is Con- 
gress -- and Congress alone -- that must enact the legislation 
to carry out these recommendations. 


The program in this budget provides for: 
-- Accelerated modern weapons development and 
a strong and adequate national defense program; 


Increases for dramatic exploration of outer space; 


The greatest investment for public works pro- 
grams in the Nation’s history; 


Additional help to local communities to improve 
the health, education and welfare of citizens, 


Many more programs are provided for inthis balanced budget. 

In the Government, as in your family, it is not possible to do 
all that everyone would like to do -- all at the same time. A bud- 
get is a way to schedule priorities. And whatever choices are 
made, there will be objections from pressure groups that would 
put their own interests before the common welfare -- that would 
like to see the Government spend more for their special projects. 
The budget is not designed for special interests; the real purpose 
is to promote the good of all America, 

I intend to do everything within my power to keep our country 
strong, our economy expanding, and Federal spending at a level 
that will make these objectives possible of attainment. I hope 
you will help. Thank you. 


PLANNING MEETING REMARKS 


Following are excerpts from President Eisenhower's remarks to a meeting of the 
Assn. of State Planning and Development Agencies Jan. 14 in Washington, D.C.: 


Planning has become an indispensable feature of livingin this 
complex age.... Now, if you were in a wilderness, a home built 
without regard for planning might damage no one but the owner, 
But in crowded cities and under conditions where the boundaries of 
cities are colliding with each other, we must plan skillfully or the 
result is chaos, Our past failures to look ahead resulted in waste- 
ful use of land; overlapping, duplicating and inefficient services; 
and critical congestion. 

Growth in America has far outdistanced the forecasts of a 
generation ago. Right now -- just a few blocks away -- in the lobby 
of the Commerce building, a population clock registers an added 
American every 11 seconds -- anet increase of approximately one 
million every four months. This means that just to keep our pres- 
ent level of living, we continuously need more houses, more 
schools, more hospitals, more streets and water supply systems, 
more waste treatment and air pollution works, more parks and 
recreational facilities. Our population is only one reason that 
we must attract more first-rate people into the planning profession. 
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We are a Nation on the move; from country to city, from central 
city to suburbs, from metropolitan areas to urbanized regions 
in the corridors between metropolitan areas. In the decade just 
past, 12 million people have moved into the suburbs -- the largest 
population movement in the shortest time of our history. Today, 
the suburbs grow seven times as fast as the cities. Someone has 
facetiously described one metropolitan area, of the West, as ‘‘100 
suburbs in search of a city.’’ 

Clear it seems that in the not too distant future, the entire 
Eastern seaboard -- from Portland to Norfolk -- will become one 
continuous urban area. Anewterm-- megalopolis -- has alreadly 
slipped into our vocabulary to describe these giant groupings of 
central cities and suburbs. We must see to it that this growth 
is not like that of Topsy. It must have method, common sense, 
direction, and it must be orderly. This calls for new approaches 
to problems of expansion that have all but erased outmoded 
boundaries. 

Urbanization does not recognize boundary lines, whether 
municipal, town, country or state. Neither does a public facility, 
such as a water supply net, a transit system or a program to re- 
duce contamination of the air. And public services must follow 
the needs of the people and this means that more and more these 
services must cross, indeed ignore, traditional borders. 

The Federal Government stands ever ready to help stimulate 
and is making its facilities available to help, planning at the state 
and local level. But we are equally determined not to supersede 
local responsibility. It is the states themselves, or states co- 
operating among themselves, with the power inherent in their 
sovereignties, which must provide authority for local, regional 
and metropolitan area planning units. 
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But I must also add, as we plan for tomorrow, our efforts 
must embrace more than the initiative of government, no matter 
what its level. To make our dollar go as far as possible our choice 
should be based on needs, objectively determined, and not on just 
the desirable. 

I believe, as I stated recently that such are the dimensions 
and problems of life in this great Nation, that we should set for 
ourselves a series of goals -- goals that take into account our 
growth potential and define the methods needed for their attain- 
ment. You as members of the planning profession are acutely 
aware of the need for imagination in setting some of these goals, 
including those applicable to rapid urbanization. Tomy mind this 
is the very core of intelligent planning.... 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Eisenhower: 

Jan, 13 -- Letter accepting the resignation of Albert M, Cole 
as Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Jan, 14 -- Letter to Garrison Norton, retiring Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air, thanking him for his Government 
service, 

Jan, 16 -- Executive order implementing the Government 
Employees Training Act (PL 507, 85th Congress). 

Jan. 16 -- Executive order implementing a section of the 1958 
extension of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act. The section authorized the use of foreign currencies to buy 
and translate foreign technical books and periodicals and to sup- 
port scientific activities in other countries. (1958 Almanac p. 277) 

Jan, 17 -- Letter accepting the resignation of Harris Ells- 
worth as Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. 





THE TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S JAN. 21 PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's Jan. 21 press conference, the 47th 
of his second term, which was held six weeks after his 46th (1958 Weekly Report p. 1525): 


THE PRESIDENT: Good morning, please sitdown. The United 
States has the opportunity and the privilege now for a few days of 
acting host to President Frondizi of the Argentine Republic and to 
his wife and party. The United States is very delighted to have the 
opportunity and hopes that out of this visit will grow even a better 
relation between the twocountries. And incidentally, I am told that 
in the group here today are some 20 Argentinean press representa- 
tives, and it is a privilege to welcome them here at this press 
conference. Any questions? 


VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


Q. MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press International: In Vir- 
ginia, the state and Federal courts have ruled against laws that 
would have preserved school segregation. Yet the Governor of 
Virginia calls on his people to stand firm against integration. He 
says he has only begun to fight. Well, involved in this situation, 
sir, particularly in Norfolk, are the children of military personnel. 
Now, if these schools remain closed, are you going to do anything 
to assure a public-school education in Virginia and elsewhere for 
children of Federal personnel so situated? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, it’s a very difficult question, and I 
have been going into it for a considerabletime. There are some- 
thing on the order of 15,000 students of this age in the city of 
Norfolk, and I think of this number about 5,500 are of military 
personnel, the sons and daughters of enlisted men and officers 
largely in the Navy. Now, of this number of 5,500, something on 
the order of 500 are children of people that actually live on the 
post, that is, on the Federal reservation. Now, I am told, have 
been informed, that HEW and the Navy are now authorized by law 
to work out or to conduct educational operations that would be legal 
on the post. But I think the position with respect to the other 
4,500 is not so clear. Of course, these folks all pay their taxes 
indirectly through the rents they pay, and also on the things they 
buy, sales taxes and all that sort of thing. So they are entitled to 
education, just like any other youngsters of the city. 

More than that, I should point this out -- and many people do 
not know it. The Federal Government, over the past something 
like eight or nine years, has put in $900 million in building about 


40,000 public school rooms and in this coming year has got some- 
thing like 50 or 51 millioninthe budget for building school rooms, 
and something in the order of $135,000 for conducting educational 
operations, all of this on the basis of these Federally impacted 
areas, Norfolk of which being one. Now, the only thing I can say 
with respect to that problem, which I think critical, is that both the 
HEW and the Navy, or the Defense Department are working on it 
very hard to see whether at least that part of it, that responsibility 
can be carried out. (There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr, President.’’) 


MIKOYAN VISIT 


Q. RAY L. SCHERER, N.B.C,: Mr. President, about the Mi- 
koyan visit -- first, what kind of man did you find him to be; and 
second, what do you think that your talks with him might have 
accomplished? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, it would be pretty hard to give a real 
worthwhile opinion of an individual based on one fairly long con- 
versation and one brief meeting with him, I think, back in 1945, 
probably on top of Lenin’s Tomb in Moscow. There is no question 
he is able, clever and quick, and he is consistently, I might say, 
emphatic in his argument for and in favor of the Marxist doctrine 
as interpreted by Lenin and later other authorities of the Soviets. 
He is extremely intelligent. 

Now, as to what might have been accomplished, as all of you 
know, there was no attempt at any negotiation, It was a statement 
of problems on both sides, trying to show some of the reasons 
why the positions in these issues were taken, as they are taken, 
by each side, and in an effort, therefore, to get a clearer under- 
standing of the problems now existing. There were no new pro- 
posals of which I am aware at all. Now, with respect to his visit 
around the United States, I think that was somewhat more import- 
ant, and for that reason, actually, Isenthim a message, because I 
was very hopeful that he would carry back information thet is 
accurate, and no matter what or how much of it must be used, or 
could be used for propaganda purposes, I would think for his own 
people he would be indeed accurate in his reporting. And I think 
there, one thing he must be sure of, that America wants peace, is 
ready to conciliate, it is ready to match reasonableness with 
reasonableness, but it simply won’t be pushed around, And I 
believe he will understand that the American people believe that, 
just as much as does any official of the Government. 
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PERSONAL VIEWS ON DESEGREG ATION 


Q. WILLIAM McGAFFIN, Chicago Daily News: Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have always appealed for implementation of school de- 
segregation on the grounds that Supreme Court orders must be 
obeyed. But many persons feel you could exert a strong moral 
backing for desegregation if you said that you personally favored 
it. If you favor it, sir, whyhave you not said so; if you are opposed 
to it, could you tell us why? 

THE PRESIDENT: Because, I’lltell youwhy. I do not believe 
it is the function or indeed it is desirable for a President to ex- 
press his approval or disapproval of any Supreme Court decision. 
His job is, for which he takes anoath, is to execute the laws. Now, 
if he, in advance of such execution, says ‘‘I don’t like it but I will 
do it,’’ andinthe other cases ‘‘I do like it, I will do it,’’ he is con- 
stantly laying over the whole -- laying the whole law enforcement 
processes of the Federal Government open to the suspicion that 
he is doing his duty one time well and the other time not well. 
Now, I just say this is not -- I don’t object to anyone else in the 
whole world disagreeing publicly with opinions or decisions of the 
Court, or agreeing with them. I say I have got a particular func- 
tion and I think it would make it more difficult to carry out that 
function if I indulged in that kind of, let’s say, personal action with 
respect to Court decisions. (There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent.’’) 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Q. LLOYD M. SCHWARTZ, Fairchild Publications: Mr. 
President, your economic report to Congress yesterday omits any 
proposal to raise the Federal minimum wage. I wonder whether 
this signifies that you feel any increase would not be justified 
and might be inflationary. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I am not prepared to discuss all the 
details that are still under argument within my own Administra- 
tion in some places, in certain instances. I am soon to send down 
my recommendations with respect to the whole labor field. But 
take the other part of your question. Anything, in my mind, now 
that is inflationary can almost be classed as bad. I think that the 
soundness of our economy, the stability of our dollar, in order 
that our economy can grow and expand, are some of the most im- 
portant issues we have to meet now and solve them correctly. 
(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


UNIONS’ ROLE IN INFLATION 


Q. EDWARD P, MORGAN, American Broadcasting Company: 
In that same economic message yesterday, Mr. President, you 
clearly underlined your feeling that unions had, as you put it, a 
particular critical role to play against inflation. Does this mean 
that you have become convinced that wages are more dangerous 
as an inflationary factor than prices, or does it mean that you 
think that labor and labor leaders have beenless responsible than 
business in dealing with the problem? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, that’s a very rather long and in- 
volved question, and you make me go into motives of people. I 
can take the facts. Now, the facts are these: That -- and i have 
said this long ago -- any wage increase that is justified by in- 
creased productivity from any reasonable standard that wanted to 
be taken, that is not inflationary, and it ought to be not only ap- 
proved, but we ought to make certain that it takes place. When 
you do go beyond the question of going beyond -- with wage rises, 
beyond increased productivity, and assuming that now -- we al- 
ways have to assume that you have gone from a reasonable base 
-- now you do have something that is inflationary. Now, in the 
same way, any manufacturer that says ‘‘Because ofthis, I am just 
simply passing this on and adding a few more percentage points,”’ 
I think he is guilty of something against the military -- against 
the American people. We have got aproblem here that goes right 
across the board. You cannot excuse anybody in Government 
from responsibility, you cannot excuse the business leader, the 
labor leader, indeed, scarcely can you excuse any citizen. All of 
us have a problem to meet and to help solve. (There was a 
chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


TITO, NASSER VISITS 
Q. MRS. MAY CRAIG, Portland (Maine) Press Herald: Mr. 
President, sir, now that the Mikoyan visit has gone off without seri- 


ous unpleasantness, may we expect visits perhaps from such per- 
sons as President Tito and President Nasser of Egype? (Laughter) 
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Conference in Brief 


President Eisenhower Jan. 21 made the following points 
at his press conference: 


@ THE BUDGET -- It was realistic and attainable, and its 
critics must be suffering from ‘‘budgetary schizophrenia,”’ 
with some terming it too large, others calling it too small. 


@ MIKOYAN TALKS -- He had told the Russian Deputy 
Premier the United States ‘‘simply won't be pushed around”’ 
but was ready to explore any approach to furthering peace at 
any time, any place, 


@ THIRD TERM -- He had noobjection to Presidential third 
terms and thought the Twenty-second Amendment, which pro- 
hibits them, should be repealed. 


@ CIVIL RIGHTS -- He wanted to extend and clarify powers 
of Civil Rights Commission, and although hedid not see much 
merit in Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
(Texas) proposal for a Federal conciliation service to resolve 
civil rights disputes, he was keeping an open mind on it. 


@ SCHOOL INTEGRATION -- The Departments of Defense 
and Health, Education and Welfare were studying the possibili- 
ties for assuring public education for children of Government 
workers in Virginia and elsewhere, despite school closings. 


@ SEGREGATION RULINGS -- It was unwise for the Presi- 
dent to express an opinion, since it might make enforcement 
problems more difficult. 


@ NEW MINIMUM WAGE -- He sidestepped a question on 
why he had not sought an increase but said anything inflationary 
could almost be classed as bad. 

@ ECONOMIC CONTROLS -- They were to be despised and 
used only as a last resort. 











THE PRESIDENT: Weil, maybe you better askthem, because 
I haven’t had it suggested to me at the moment. 

Q. ROBERT G. SPIVACK, New York Post: Mr. President, 
Robert Spivack -- 

THE PRESIDENT: That man back there. 


CAPE CANAVERAL 


Q. EDWARD H. SIMS, Columbia (S.C.) State: Is Cape 
Canaveral in Florida going to continue to play an increasingly 
important part in the missiles program, or is emphasis going to 
be shifted gradually to the West Coast? 

THE PRESIDENT: I know of no plans for diminishing the 
importance of Canaveral whatsoever. 


IMPACTED AREA SCHOOL AID 


Q. CHALMERS M. ROBERTS, Washington Post: Mr. Presi- 
dent, in answering Mr.Smith’s question, you mentioned the Federal 
aid to the so-called impacted areas. Was there an implication 
there, sir, that you are studying the possibility of asking Congress 
to deny that aid to areas under Court order to desegregate? 

THE PRESIDENT: I didn’t make any such implication what- 
soever. I do believe this -- that when you finally catch up with 
this problem, there are certain phases of it -- I think the construc- 
tional part of it might some day diminish, But I made no impli- 
cation whatsoever. 


INFLATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Q. ROBERT C, PIERPOINT, C.B.S. News: Mr. President, 
some people have said that you seem to worry a little too much 
about inflation, sir, and perhaps not enough about the slow rate of 
growth of our economy. I would like to know how you feel about 
that. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I can only say this. I’ve got a big 
Cabinet meeting -- committee that has been appointed to study 
the subject, I believe is price stability for economic growth. And 
that takes the whole field, as far as I can see -- the expanding 























economy is a thing that I believe I have talked more about than 
almost any individual that I know of publicly. And the kind of con- 
cern that you speak of is really not two different problems -- 
inflation or economic growth. I believe that economic growth in 
the long run cannot be soundly brought about except with stability 
in your price structure. (There was achorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


SOVIET PROPOSALS ON BERLIN 


Q. JOHN SCALI, Associated Press: Mr. President, during the 
conferences which you had with Mr. Mikoyan, did he at any time 
give any hint or suggestion that the Soviet Union would be prepared 
to make the kind of concessions that would be necessary to settle 
such troublesom problems as Berlin and the future of Germany? 

THE PRESIDENT: Now, as I understood his conversations, 
this was their purport. He claims that every single proposition 
that the Kremlin has advanced has as its purpose peace, and it is 
truly a peace gesture, and therefore when wedo not agree, we are 
negative, rigid, and are unready to meet these peaceful gestures. 
Now, I certainly, on my part, tried to make it clear that we are 
ready to explore anything, anytime, anyplace, as long as there was 
reasonable chance, opportunity for advancing the peace. But 
merely to sit and to argue rigidly that any particular proposal 
that they make is certainly a step towards peace is a little bit 
hard to swallow. (There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


REACTION TO GOV, ALMOND’S SPEECH 


Q. GARNETT D. HORNER, Washington Star: Mr. President, 
aside from the particular impact of the closed schools in Norfolk 
on the children of Federal workers, military personnel,could you 
comment on the situation posed by the VirginiaGovernor’s call on 
his people to strengthen their defiance of the Court decision? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, Mr. Horner, I don’t know exactly 
what he means, Their own laws have been -- allow them to dis- 
criminate in giving aid toone particular district and not to another, 
have apparently been declared invalid by their supreme court. 
You know about the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 
It would appear that the laws in this matter, then areclear as 
interpreted by the courts. If that is true -- and let’s remember 
again that I am not a lawyer, andI don’t know that the court battle 
is finished -- but if that is true, it would seem to me the question 
comes down -- is the United States citizen, be he an official or 
be he a man that is working incivil life, and outside of government, 
ready to obey the laws of his state and of his nation. And I think 
that is the real question that we have all got to meet. 


SEN. JOHNSON’S CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Q. CARLETON KENT, Chicago Sun Times: Mr. President, 
what do you think of the proposal inthe Senate to create a Federal 
Conciliation Service on civil rights matters? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, it’s one Ihaven’t studied particularly. 
Of course, in the Civil Rights Commission, in establishing it, 
recommending it, and certainly I am going to, as I have indicated 
before, recommend that it be continued, that was one of the things 
that we hoped would come about as a part of its duty of making 
certain that the voting rights of citizens were not interfered with 
by reason of race and color and soon. Now, I don’t believe that 
to put up an organizational part of government with the function of 
conciliating these things would at the moment be fruitful, but I 
certainly could be convinced. My mind is not closed. I just 
haven’t had the idea before. 

Q. UNIDENTIFIED REPORTER: Mr. President -- 

THE PRESIDENT: The man right hehind you -- that’s right. 

Q.. ROWLAND EVANS, JR., New York Herald Tribune: Thank 
you, Mr, President. (Laughter.) 

Q. EVANS: Mr. President -- 

THE PRESIDENT: All right. 


BUDGET CRITICISM 


Q. EVANS: Mr. President, substantial figures in Congress 
have raised questions about the validity of your balanced budget. 
One yesterday said that it was a propaganda budget. Against that 
backdrop, could you assess the state of your relations with the 
Democratic Congress -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Assess what? 
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Q. EVANS: The state of your relations with the new and 
strongly Democratic Congress for the coming session, particularly 
with respect to welfare programs, such as housing and depressed 
areas. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I thought I had made myself pretty 
clear in my State of the Union message, my Budget message, and 
the Economic Report. But with respect to the criticism of the 
budget, it is rather interesting to note that some say that the esti- 
mates of revenue are completely out of reason, although the range 
of estimates made by the greatest experts I know of hover some- 
where between $75 billion and $78, and some a little bit higher 
than $78. Others complain bitterly because we are not spending 
enough money. One man even went to the extent of saying there 
ought to be $6 billion more at least, and $6 billion more of revenue 
to meet that particular increase. Others say costs ought to be 
brought down, we haven’t done a good enough job in this. Others 
complain because we are putting some revenue legislation in the 
budget, although that is not only authorized but directed by the 
Budget Act of, I think, 1921 -- ’20 or ’21, something of that kind 
-- which says that any'time the expected revenues are not deemed 
by the President to be sufficient to cover the expenditures he 
thinks are necessary, he must propose measures for getting them. 
But in any event, it seems like something what might be called 
budgetary schizophrenia that is affecting the critics ofthe budget, 
because they are on all sides of it. 

Now, I want to point out one thing. The budget has been called 
political, it has been called political propaganda. Now, I am not 
running for anything. I am just trying to do my best to what I 
believe, with all of the sound advice I can get, advice in Govern- 
ment and out of Government, to do my best for America. Now, if 
we get down to this business of whois using the budget as a politi- 
cal football, I assure you it is not I, 


NAVY PETROLEUM RESERVES 


Q. SARAH McCLENDON, El Paso Times: Sir, in view of the 
rising demand for oil, and in view ofthe fact that we have greater 
danger than ever of submarines keeping our oil supply from over- 
seas getting here, what made you all change your minds about 
selling the Navy petroleum reserves? (Laughter) 

THE PRESIDENT: I didn’t change my mind. I will tell you 
who changed their mind. It started from a study from the end of 
the worthwhileness of these reserves, what to do with them, and 
moreover, there have been so much exploration and production 
around them, that many of these reserves were getting drained. 
And we had to beginto produce more oil than we wanted to, merely 
because we couldn’t now protect ourselves. The whole problem of 
the Naval reserves really belongs a long time back about into the 
Teapot Dome thing. It is really not an important matter today, 
as I see it. 


MIKOY AN’S MOTIVES 


Q. ROD MACLEISH, Westinghouse Broadcasting Co.: Sir, on 
the Mikoyan visit, what do you think were Mr. Mikoyan’s basic 
motives in coming here, and doing what he did? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, of course there has been so much 
speculation on that, that I doubt that it would do any good to expand 
it. But I think that he wanted to see two or three things done. One 
is that he probably could get a better opinion in the official circles, 
in Congress, and the Executive Department, as to whether or not 
we were talking the same language in the foreign field. And I was 
just assured last night, by one of the most important of our Demo- 
cratic Senators, that he had got that understanding very clear, in 
his head, I think he possibly thought that he could create, possibly 
even in our own country, the theory that the business circles and 
professional and other circles -- the whole civilian population -- 
were completely unhappy with the policies, the basis of which 
have been -- was founded in 1947, I mean in recent times -- that 
those policies were wrong, and that they wanted them changed. 
I think he probably had a combination of motives. But I would 
certainly hesitate to give any emphasis to any one of them. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC CONTROLS 
Q. RAYMOND P., BRANDT, St. Louis Post Dispatch: In your 


economic message, you said the alternative to inflation was Gov- 
ernment controls. Can youtell us what controls you have in mind? 
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THE PRESIDENT: No, I don’t have controls in mind, Mr. 
Brandt, because I despise them. And I believe it is not truly a 
free economy if we are going to have Federally imposed controls, 
and I want to try every single thing that is possible. But I do say 
if you get mounting inflation, and we will not discipline ourselves, 
then something will have to be done, because otherwise our whole 
scheme of economy would just go out the window. Now, in an 
emergency, in a great emergency, our people willtake these con- 
trols. And while we have a bit of black market, public opinion 
condemns it and the thing works fairly well for that period. But I 
really believe if you go that far in controls, you will find yourself 
having to control further. It is just like using morphine or some- 

‘thing like that -- you finally get to the point of too much, and then 
you certainly don’t have any free economy, and that is what I am 
trying to preserve. 


VETO POWER 


Q, RICHARD L, WILSON, Cowles Publications: Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view, sir, of the attitude of the Democratic Congress, 
there has been considerable speculation that you might be required 
to use your power of veto to agreater extent than before. I would 
like to ask if you have considered that, and if you are prepared 
to use the power of veto on measures which you think are either 
borderline cases or not useful at all. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, now, to say when you will veto 
something and when you will not is a very difficult thing to decide 
in advance of the event, because you knowthis: We do not have the 
item veto, and you could be quite specific about such things. Also, 
we have a habit of taking a bill that is a very necessary one, a good 
one, and by some maneuvering get into it various types of what ] 
would call undesirable lezislation. Now, the problem is very dif- 
ficult for the Executive -- what are you vetoing and what do you dc 
when you do take this action? After all, the Constitution puts the 
President right square into the legislative business by saying he 
must approve legislation after it is enacted, and then there is, of 
course, a method for the overriding. So he can’t escape his re- 
sponsibility and I’d say this: If] thought that on balance a bill was 
bad for the Nation, I am going to veto it. If I do not believe that, 
then I will do my best to execute it as written. 


22ND AMENDMENT 


Q. PAT MUNROE, Chicago American: Mr. President, we 
know the anti-Third Term Amendment can’t be repealed in time 
to change your plans for retiring next year, but you have described 
it as being perhaps not wholly wise. I wonder if you favor current 
efforts in Congress to repeal this amendment. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I have made no effort in this line 
to find out the general thinking of the public or even of advisors, 
because it hasn’t come up in that way as a specific question to be 
answered. As I have said before I do not believe it was a partic- 
ularly wise decision. If the United States wants to take Mr. 
Smith -- (Laughter.) 

THE PRESIDENT: (Continuing) -- not specifying, not specify- 
ing, but any other individual, and wants, by its elective processes 
to make him the President, in our system, as it now is practiced, 
I see no objection toit, personally. And so, if I were asked to give 
an opinion officially on this now I would say I would rather see it 
repealed than be kept. 


NIXON VISIT TO RUSSIA 


Q. RUTH S, MONTGOMERY, Hearst Newspapers: Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you think it would be a good idea this year for Mr. Nixon 
to make a trip to Russia? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t know, But I think this -- 
anything that -- the visit of any individual that more or less pub- 
licizes a sort of, not routine, but sort of a normal exchange of 
visits, to my mind is alltothe good. I am convinced from reports 
of people that have, over the past year, year and a half, come 
back, these committees of the steel industry and professors and 
psychologists and numbers of people, committees like that -- they 
come back and everyone reports this: the Russian people, as such, 
want peace just as earnestly, as seriously, as we do. And that, 
to my mind, is the great fact that has for all of us great hope. 
Because the more, therefore, we have people meeting people, I 
am certain the better is our situation. 

Q. MARVIN L. ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: Thank you, 
Mr. President. 
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PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 


President Eisenhower Jan, 17 sent the following nom- 
inations to the Senate for confirmation; most of the per- 
sons previously had received recess appointments: 


Lewis L, Strauss of New York, a Republican, as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Potter Stewart of Ohio, aRepublican, as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Elwood R, Quesada of California, a Republican, as 
Federal Aviation Agency Administrator. 

Ex-Rep. Richard B, Wigglesworth (R Mass., 1929-59) 
as Ambassador to Canada. 

Elmer F, Bennett of Colorado, a Republican, as Under 
Secretary of Interior. 

Frederick H, Muelier of Michigan, a Republican, as 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 

Ex-Rep. John J. Allen (R Calif., 1947-59) as Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 

James T, Pyle of Maryland, a Republican, as Deputy 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Livingston T, Merchant of the District of Columbia, 
a career diplomat, as an Assistant Secretary of State. 

T. Graydon Upton of Pennsylvania, a Republican, as 
an Assistant Secretary of Treasury. 

Herbert Frank York of California, as Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. 

Clarence Ludlow Miller of Kentucky, a Republican, 
as an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Carl F, Oechsle of Massachusetts, a Republican, as 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

George C, Lodge of Massachusetts, a Republican, as 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Harry A, Bullis of Minnesota, a Republican, as Chair- 
man of the International Development Advisory Board. 

Karl Brandt of California, a Republican, as a Member 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

George W. Abbott of Nebraska, a Republican, as a 
Soliciter of the Department of Interior. 

Dana Latham of California, a Republican, as Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

John O. Bell of Maryland, as Special Assistant for 
Mutual Security Coordination, Department of State. 

Leonard J. Saccio of Connecticut, as Deputy Director 
of the International Cooperation Administration, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Edward Elliott Johnston of Hawaii, a Republican, as 
Secretary of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Roger W. Jones of Connecticut, a Republican, as a 
Civil Service Commissioner. 


The following nominations were sent to the Senate 
Jan. 20: 


Julian H. Zimmerman of Kansas as Federal Housing 
Commissioner. 

William L. Mitchell of the District of Columbia as 
Social Security Administrator. 

Herbert S, Boreman of West Virginia, as U.S. judge, 
4th circuit court of appeals. 


SENATE CONFIRMATION 


The Senate Jan. 20 confirmed the nomination of 
Norman P. Mason of Massachusetts, a Republican, as 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 



























Adlai E. Stevenson Jan. ,18 in Washington, D.C.,, delivered the first annual 
A. Powell Davies memorial lecture, honoring a Washington Unitarian minister who died 
in 1957. ' Following is the prepared text of his address, entitled “The Political Relev- 
ance of Moral Principle:"” 


I am profoundly flattered by your invitation to inaugurate these 
annual lectures in memory of Dr, A. Powell Davies. It is an honor 
to be asked to help in any way in the commemoration of a man so 
eminently worthy of being remembered. But it is hard indeed to 
pay adequate homage in words to a manwhose own words were so 
fresh, so apt and fitting to the important issues of the day. But I 
am encouraged by one fact. Dr. Daviesdid not feel that his office 
as a minister of religion debarred him from comment upon con- 
temporary problems. On the contrary, he sawthat he could make 
his message relevant to his people only by showing it at work in 
the concrete issues of their daily lives, 

I think of a story my grandfather Stevenson, a devout Scotch- 
Presbyterian of Southern descent, told about the preacher who was 
driving along a back road when he espied a parishioner wearily 
clearing up a poor, stony field. ‘‘That’s a fine job you and the 
Lord have done cleaning up that rocky field,’’ he shouted. ‘‘Thank 
you, parson,”’ the man replied. ‘‘I wish you could have seen it 
when the Lord had it all to himself.’’ Dr. Davies believed that 
God is dependent on man, as man is on God. He believed that the 
clergy above all were responsible for making a reality of the bond 
between God and man, and he was fearless in letting his congre- 
gation and the world know the truth as he saw it, He had a sensi- 
tive awareness of peril to the individual in our day of bigness, of 
statism and conformity. Therefore he was impelled to fight for 
the oppressed and the persecuted; to fight for equal justice for all 
and the rights inherent in our citizenship. Ardently he defended 
freedom of the mind, free speech, the right of the dissenter to 
speak and the duty of the conformist to listen. And his compas- 
sion was boundless. 

It was the tardiness of the American social conscience in 
understanding the severity of its ordeal with authoritarianism that 
made Dr. Davies impatient, that made himwork so hard to awaken 
us to the perils. He literally wore himself out trying to mobilize 
public opinion and induce every American to hold himself per- 
sonally responsible for the preservation of freedom. From the 
mountain of vision, Dr. Davies constantly proclaimed the political 
relevance of moral principle and of religion as a ‘‘ judgment of 
righteousness.’’ From the dusty plain of politics I would like in 
my turn to reaffirm this relevance. I like to believe that there 
may be some value in echoing testimony from a layman who has 
spent his middle life in the press and confusion of great events in 

government service, in diplomacy and in politics. 


BASIS OF POLITICS 


All politics is made up of many things -- economic pres- 
sures, personal ambitions, the desire to exercise power, the 
overriding issues of national need and aspiration. But if it is 
nothing more, it is without roots. It is built on shifting, changing 
sands of emotion and interest. When challenged, it can give no 
account of itself. When threatened, it is in danger of collapse. 
Today, when the threat and challenge to free society seem more 
total and powerful than ever before, it is not a political luxury or 
fruitless pedantry to reexamine our fundamental principles. I 
think it more likely to be the condition of survival. 

There is a phrase of Dr. Davies’ that stays in my mind. I do 
not know when I have heard a more terse and pregnant summing 
up of our predicament, ‘‘The world,’’ he said, ‘‘is now too dan- 
gerous for anything but the truth, too small for anything but 
brotherhood.”” This I believe to be in broad measure a correct 
estimate of the condition of human society, which is now capable, 
with a few hydrogen bombs, of extinguishing itself. Today we can 
all be killed by the same bombs or atomic fallout. In that sense 
we have a desperate physical solidarity. But moral and social 
solidarity in the family of man is still to be found. 

Not so long ago visited Dr. Albert Schweitzer in his primitive 
jungle hospital in French Equatorial Africa, and he told me he con- 
sidered this the most dangerous period inhistory, not just modern 
history, but all humanhistory. Why? Because, he said, heretofore 
nature has controlled man, but now man has learned to control 
elemental forces -- before he has learned to control himself. 





STEVENSON LECTURE ON “THE POLITICAL RELEVANCE OF MORAL PRINCIPLE” 





Many of us seem to rely on some mythical God-given 
superiority of the white Western worldtosave us. And my concern 
is that there is more evidence that the Communists accept the 
reality of the human condition than we do. 

It is impossible to spend weeks travelling around the Soviet 
Union as I did this summer without taking away an overwhelming 
impression of thrust and purpose in most aspects of Soviet life. 
The revolutionary ardor has cooled with time but even the very 
pragmatic political leaders seem to believe profoundly in the 
truth of their way of life, and they are quietly confident that it will 
sweep the world in time. I think they sincerely believe that their 
methods, their aspirations, their dreams, make up the final 
truth about the nature of man and society; that collective man in 
the collective state is the ultimate unfolding of human destiny, 
the end of history, the “far off divine event’’ for which mankind 
has been in long travail, the vision of ‘‘all things made new’’ that 
has haunted men’s minds ever since Christianity thrust into 
human thought the intoxicating ideal of a perfected humanity. 

From this conviction, if I have not overstated it, flow two 
consequences. The first is that noeffort, no dedication, no sacri- 
fice is too great that may help to realize the Communist party’s 
goals in Soviet society. The second is that no corner of humanity 
can be a matter of indifference to the Communists, because the 
whole human race is destined to become one in Communist 
brotherhood. 


NOT GENERALIZATIONS 


These are not abstract generalizations. Russia is a vast 
powerhouse of energy all harnessed to the communal task of 
building the Soviet dream. The thrust of economic growth which 
adds a nine or 10 percent increase each year to industrial ex- 
pansion is one aspect of this energy. The vast sums available 
for science and research are another. The self-discipline and 
long hours put in by school children to train themselves as the 
scientists, technicians, administrators and linguists of the new 
world order are perhaps the most significant measure of the 
resources of energy, work and skill upon which Soviet leaders 
hope to draw. In Moscow, Serge Obraztsov, the brilliant director 
of the famous Puppet Theatre, said: ‘‘I visited China five years 
ago. It was the most extraordinary experience of my life. People 
in China have had nothing -- nothing! Now several hundred 
million people are dreaming of tomorrow. I cannot describe to 
you the feeling of excitement there -- much, much more even 
than here in the Soviet Union.”’ 

The energy, the drive, the dedication in the USSR spill over 
into international affairs. In part, of course, this is the restless 
concern which all imperial powers must exercise, especially when 
the peoples they control are as restive and unreliable as the cap- 
tive peoples in Russia’s European empire. But Communist ac- 
tivity, planning and efforts in trade and aid are not confined to 
areas of Communist control. They are worldwide, and there is 
no corner of the earth’s surface which they think too insignificant 
for their attention. While trade missions are busy in Latin 
America trading Soviet machinery and oil for coffee and wool, 
academic representatives are touring West Africa, Arab and Asian 
students are being trained in Moscow, technical advisers dis- 
patched to India and Burma and Indonesia, and the glossy flood 
of propaganda depicting the Soviet millennium of bumper harvests 
and happy workers is pumped out all round the world. 

All this we know -- or begin toknow. But I wonder how often 
we try to grasp the scale of dedication that lies behind it. Why 
should they be so busy? Why so much work and thought? Why 
such diversion of resources? Why such patience through every 
setback, such forward thrusts through every point of Western 
weakness, Heaven knows, we only want to stay home. Why 
don’t they? Why do we never meet an isolationist Communist? 
These are the questions that haunted me while I confronted at 
first hand this iron, forceful and formidable way of life. 

And I don’t think there is any doubt about the answer. Part 
of it is simply needed foreign trade. Part is fear, the search for 
security through friends. And part is the historical centrifugal 
forces in Russia that have been pressing outward for a hundred 
years -- to the Pacific, the Balkans and the Middle East. But the 
important thing is that the Soviet Russians believe in their truth, 
as the men of the Western world once believed in theirs. They, 
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not we, are firing the shots that are heard round the world -- and 
also the satellites that orbit above it. The fact that their faith is 
in many ways an evil perversion of the great propositions that 
once made the blood course in our Western veins does not alter 
the fact that their tempo is dynamic and ours sluggish -- even, 
I think, to ourselves. 

The reason cannot be that we Americans have lost our vision 
of truth and brotherhood. No country on earth owes the sense of 
community more explicitly to the fact that it is united not by race 
or nationality but by fidelity to an idea. We were born ‘‘dedicated 
to a proposition’’ and our greatest leaders -- the Jeffersons, the 
Lincolns, the Woodrow Wilsons -- were not great because they 
achieved purely American purposes, but because they were able 
to speak for humanity at large and extend their vision to the whole 
family of man, 

Nor, I believe, can we find fault with the American dream. 
Its truths are still ‘‘self-evident.’’ The possession of liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness -- rightly understood -- have not been 
overthrown as the highest goods of human society. Indeed, the 
ferment of our freedom works inexorably and dangerously in the 
Communist world. No one can have visited Poland without seeing 
how little the Polish people accept their servitude and how they 
look beyond their neighbors to the free world as the reservoir 
of power and hope. 

But, alas, on the basis of the record, one would hardly suspect 
that the Western world possessed so powerful a weapon. All our 
talk -- in diplomacy, in strategy, in aid and trade, in all the intri- 
cacies of our worldwide relations -- has been to a depressing 
degree purely defensive. We have offered aid not to help others 
but to shield ourselves. We have reacted to countless Soviet 
initiatives; acted on our own initiative barely at all. We watch 
the skies for other people’s sputniks and listen to the telegraph 
wires for other people’s moves, Yet we are the free men of this 
universe, the children of liberty, the beneficiaries of unequalled 
abundance and heirs of the highest, proudest political tradition 
ever known to man! 


WHY LACK OF INITIATIVE 


Why this lack of initiative? Why this paralysis of will? What 
have we done to our truth and our brotherhood -- the supreme 
truth of freedom, the Christian truth of brotherly love? Have they 
failed? Or have we? There is no more urgent duty than to dis- 
cover why we have failed and to get back into the arena, aspiring, 
striving, fighting once more for what we believe. An examination 
of what you might call our collective conscience is to my mind 


far more important than particular projects or programs. You 


can have a perfect assembly of pieces for your watch, but they 
are worthless if the mainspring is broken. I am not basically 
worried about our various pieces -- our technology, our science, 
our machines, our resources, But I am concerned, desperately 
concerned, about our mainspring. That it has run down, we 
know. But is it broken beyond repair? In the last analysis, no 
question is worth more consideration in America today. 

And I would like to suggest some of the ways in which it seems 
to me we have enfeebled the great central pulse of our freedom, 
the great truth of liberty, which more than any other nation, we 
first set working in the modern world. 

The great German poet, Goethe, who also lived through a 
crisis of freedom, said to his generation: ‘‘What you have in- 
herited from your fathers, earn over again for yourselves or it 
will not be yours.’’ Weinherited freedom. We seem unaware that 
it has to be remade and re-earned in each generation of man. 
One reason for this failure is, I believe, passing at last. In recent 
years we were stifled with complacent self-confidence. We be- 
lieved ourselves dominant in every field. We talked of ‘‘the 
American Century.’’ We forgot the ardors and efforts that had 
given us a measure of preeminence. Complacency made us im- 
pervious to ideas, even the obvious idea that we are in danger. 
So we assumed that all we needed was to sit still and enjoy the 
‘‘peace and prosperity”’ that was our right. 

I believe that phase is passing. Our foolish languor has been 
shaken, if not shattered. We are more ready to examine ourselves 
and our record. And it is a privilege of our society that every 
citizen should make his owninquiry. IfI stress one or other aspect 
of our problem, this is simply my angle of vision. You have 
yours, The urgent thing is to feel the need for re-thinking and to 
set to work the ultimate energies of free society -- which cannot 
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be done by the fiat of government but only by the troubled con- 
science of responsible men and women. It is simply as a citizen 
as concerned as you are that I want to suggest what seems to me 
to be the obstacles to a full understanding of our great mission in 
this time of testing. 

I believe -- 7s I have said before -- that we have confused the 
free with the free and easy. If freedom had been the happy, simple, 
relaxed state of ordinary humanity, man would have everywhere 
been free -- whereas through most of time and space he has been 
in chains. Do not letus make any mistake about this. The natural 
government of man is servitude. Tyranny is the normal pattern 
of government. It is only by intense thought, by great effort, by 
burning idealism and unlimited sacrifice that freedom has pre- 
vailed as a system of government. And the efforts which were 
first necessary to create it are fully as necessary to sustain it 
in our own day. 

He who offers this thing we call freedom as the soft option is 
a deceiver or himself deceived. He whosells it cheap or offers it 
as the by-product of this or that economic system is knave or fool. 
For freedom demands infinitely more care and devotion than any 
other political system. It puts consent and personal initiative in 
the place of command and obedience. By relying upon the devotion 
and initiative of ordinary citizens, it gives upthe harsh but effec- 
tive disciplines that underpin all the tyrannies which over the 
millennia have stunted the full stature of men. 

But of what use is escape from external restraint if given the 
opportunity men simply stunt themselves? Iffreedom means ease 
alone, if it means shirking the hard disciplines of learning, if it 
means evading the rigors and rewards of creative activity, if it 
means more expenditure on advertising than education, if it means 
‘bachelor cooking’’ and ‘‘life adjustment’’ courses inthe schools, 
and the steady cult of the trivial and the mediocre, if it means -- 
worst of all -- indifference or even contempt for all but athletic 
excellence, we may keep for a time the forms of free society, but 
its spirit will be dead. 


ENOUGH OF ADJUSTMENT 


I believe we have had enough of adjustment, conformity, easy 
options and the least commondenominator inour system. We need 
instead to see the ‘‘pursuit of happiness’’ interms which are his- 
torically proven and psychologically correct. The dreary failure 
in history of all classes committed to pleasure and profit alone, 
the vacuity and misery accompanying the sole pursuit of ease -- the 
collapse of the French aristocracy, the corruption of imperial 
Rome, the decline and fall of the resplendent Manchus -- all these 
facts of history do notlose their point because the pleasures of 
today are mass pleasures and no longer the enjoyments of an elite. 
If we become a nation of Bourbons, numbers won’t save us. We 
shall go their way. Vacuity and indifference are not redeemed by 
the fact that everyone can share inthem, They merely restrict 
the circle from which regeneration can come. 

I say this in no Puritan or pleasure-hating spirit. On the 
contrary, there is no boredom or misery to equal the pursuit of 
distraction alone. We do not slipintohappiness, It is strenuously 
sought and earned. A nation glued to the television screen is not 
simply at a loss before the iron pioneers of the new collective 
society. It isn’t even having a good time. No society has ever 
spent as much as we do on drink and tranquillizers. Can one 
argue that this is evidence of universal fun? I ran across a quo- 
tation of LaBruyere on the court of Louis XIV that struck me as 
relevant: ‘‘Les joies sont visible, mai fausse, et les chagrins 
caches, mais reals”’ -- its joys are visible, but artificial, and its 
sorrows hidden, but real. 

But perhaps this misunderstanding of the true nature of happi- 
ness and of the conditions of its pursuit is simply an aspect of 
something else -- our misunderstanding of the real nature of 
freedom. I recall the words of the wise Judge Learned Hand, who 
warned us that freedom would not survive in our Constitution if it 
had already died in the hearts of the people. We shall not have a 
free society unless we have free men. 

And how often do we reflect upon what this inner freedom en- 
tails? ‘‘Give me the man,”’ cries Hamlet, ‘‘who is not passion’s 
slave.’’ But this is what we are in danger of becoming, slaves to 
a tyranny more intimate and inescapable than any Stalin or Mao 
Tse Tung could impose. We can be made slaves simply by the 
clutter and complexity of modern living -- which notoriously 
leaves no time for serious thought and offersevery means of dis- 























traction so that we can avoid such thought. Between aircraft that 
take us everywhere more rapidly, newspapers that growin weight 
and coverage, news that flashes round the globe, ceaseless and 
competitive entertainment, fashions -- God help us! -- that 
change from sack to trapeze and back again, we can fill up every 
“unforgiving minute’’ with enough trash and preoccupation to 
still forever the deeper voices of the soul. Like Matthew 
Arnold, we can 
‘*...see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance and nod and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.’’ 

How are we to defend freedom if, for the tyranny of external 
control we substitute the clattering, cluttering tyranny of internal 
aimlessness and fuss? This freedom for our souls, freedom at 
the profoundest level of our being, is not a gift to us by our con- 
temporary way of life. On the contrary, much of this life is a 
direct conspiracy against it. And if we cannot -- by a certain 
discipline, by readiness for reflection and quiet, bydetermination 
to do the difficult and aim at alasting good -- rediscover the real 
purpose and direction of our existence, we shall not be free. Our 
society will not be free. And betweena chaotic, selfish, indifferent, 
commercial society and the iron discipline of the Communist 
world, I would not like to predict the outcome, Outer tyranny with 
purpose may well triumph over the inner, purposeless tyranny of 
a confused and aimless way of life. 

I doubt if any society in history has faced so great a moral 

challenge as ours, or needed more desperately to draw on the 
deepest course of courage and responsibility. Ours is the first 
human community in which resources are so abundant that almost 
no policies lie beyond our capacity for purely physical reasons. 
What we decide to do, we can do. The inhibitions of poverty -- 
_lack of resources, lack of capital, lack of power -- do not hold 
us back. We can accomplish what we aim at. Thus, perhaps for 
the first time in the world, choice, not means, ends, not instru- 
ments, are decisive. 


DEFENSIVENESS INADEQUATE 


Then again we have proved -- drably and dangerously -- over 
the last decade that defensiveness is not a sufficient reason for 
action. All the policies we have pursued in self-defense have left 
us still on the defensive. But if we do not act from fear, we must 
find some other motivation, In free society there is no other al- 
ternative but to tap the vigor, faith and imagination of the people 
themselves. We must find out once more who we are, as the 
psychologists say. And I would earnestly appeal especially to the 
women of America to organize an ‘‘Operation Wisdom’’ and to 
lead the way to a new self-examination and self-discipline. 

But perhaps the most urgent reason why the quality of our 
moral response has become the decisive issue in politics is 
quite simply that most of the major problems of our day present 
themselves in moral terms, and are probably insoluble without 
some stirring of generosity, some measure of vision. Let me give 
you three instances. in the wealthiest nationin the world, at least 
five million families still live in squalid but remediable poverty. 
They are a minority. They don’t havethe votes to force the issue 
ef their misfortune into the front rank of public issues. They 
depend, for remedies, upon the alert conscience of the majority. 
But how do we keep the conscience sensitive and alert? By con- 
centrating on our own concerns and adding the dishwasher to the 
television set to the air conditioner? By griping over taxes and 
attacking that great bogey we call ‘‘the welfare state?’’ By closing 
our minds every time our shiny car takes us through a slum? 
No -- we shall have the dedication and drive to wipe poverty out 
of this rich land only if the well-to-do majority of today do not 
repeat the selfish indifference which, in many communities, has 
been the epitaph of yesterday’s wealthy elite. 

Or take the issue of the rights and status of our colored citi- 
zens. This is our small share of a world-wide problem. The 
four hundred years’ dominance of men of white skin is ending. 
The vast colored majority of mankind are seeking the opportunity 
and the respect which white people have been lucky enough to enjoy 
for so long -- sometimes at the colored people’s expense. But, 
within this worldwide crisis, we in America, with our colored 
minority, have a major role to play -- for good or evil. ‘“The un- 
finished work’’ which Lincoln left us, of creating a society in 
which all men can hold up their heads as equals and self-respect- 
ing citizens, can never be accomplished unless there are enough 
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white men and women who resist in the core of their being the 
moral evil of treating any of God’s children as essentially inferior. 

Nor is this simply a question of our own national community. 
I come back to the painful fact that the Communists show a 
worldwide concern which is largely lacking among the men of the 
West. The whole human race is their horizon. Their ‘‘brother- 
hood’’ is materialist, collectivist, atheist, and we dislike it, but 
it embraces everybody, and it is the framework of policies which 
take the missionaries of their new order to the ends of the earth. 
I say with all the emphasis I can command that we have no 
corresponding commitment to our fellow men. For hundreds of 
years, we have preached the Christian promise of brotherhood, 
but today, when vanishing space and scientific revolution have 
turned our planet into a single neighborhood, the ideal means 
little in terms of concern or conviction, in terms of policy or 
action, 

Here we are in the Atlantic world, 16 percent of the world’s 
peoples consuming 70 percent of the world’s wealth. We cannot 
be indifferent to the moral implications of this gap. I do not 
know how we can gain a new perspective about the narrow world 
of plenty and poverty in which we live unless moral insights of 
justice and compassion stir us to understand the privileged 
position in which we live. 

We are not going to be stirred to action by our own needs, 
We are the cushioned, protected, fortunate minority. It is not 
the measure of our morals or the lesson of our history to be 
spurred on only by fear of Russian encroachments. What we 
have done has largely had this motivation, and it has left us 
on the defensive. Our hope is to accept the implications of our 
own faith, make concrete the image of brotherhood which we 
profess, and set to work to express our dedication in whatever 
effort or sacrifice the world’s needs may dictate. And, if we 
must always think in terms of contest with the Soviets, the ability 
to create the good life for the greatest number will be decisive. 


CRISIS OF THE TIME 


This age has been defined in many ways -- as a time of con- 
flict in ideology, as atime of ferment in technology, as a period 
of revolution in science, as an era when at last the means lie at 
hand to free mankind from the ancient shackles of pain and 
hunger. It is all these things -- but I believe the true crisis of 
our times lies at a deeper level. We have indeed conquered 
means and resources unknown to earlier ages. We have had 
thrown open to us frontiers of choice which would leave earlier 
ages stupefied by their scale and scope. 

But all this freedom and elbow roomonly thrusts onto us with 
more force the fundamental issue of the faith that is inus. We 
can use our wealth and capacity for some vision of truth, some 
ideal of brotherhood, or we can imprison ourselves within the 
selfishness of our own concerns and the limitations of a narrow 
nationhood. This is the dimension of our crisis. 

You may argue that these qualities -- of dedication and 
selflessness -- are pretty remote from the realities of politics, 
They are all very well for private life, but what part can they 
play in the rough and tumble of partisanship, of primaries, con- 
ventions and election campaigns? Ambition, drive, material in- 
terests, political skills, the art of maneuver -- all these, you 
say, have their part, but do not let us pretend that the democratic 
process is primarily a school of virtue or an arena of moral 
combat. 

And yet, I wonder. It has beenthe view of great philosophers 
and great statesmen that our system of free government depends 
in the first instance upon the virtue of its citizens. Montesquieu 
made virtue the condition of republican government; Washington 
declared that it could not survive without it. We have had 175 
years of it since their time and no one can deny that the system 
has survived a remarkable amount of skullduggery. In fact, it 
is probably a tougher system than its founders imagined. Yet I 
believe they are right. For no democratic system can survive 
without at least a large and active leaven of citizens in whom 
dedication and selflessness are not confined to private life but 
are the fundamental principles of their activity inthe public sphere. 

Naked interest and naked ambition will carry a lot of people 
naturally and inevitably into politics. We do not need societies 
for the promotion of lobbies. Interests, good and bad, will pro- 
mote themselves. Nor, in any generation do we lack politicians 
whose only principle of action is the advancement of their own 
career -- the starry-eyed opportunists and all the other eager 
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men in a hurry to the top. But into what state must politics 
degenerate if that is all we find active in the political arena? 
That and sectional interests played upon by personal ambitions? 
There have been such periods -- the roaring nineties, the time 
from Harding to the Wall Street crash -- but our democratic 
system survived because such epochs were followed and cleansed 
by periods of disinterested reform. 

But there has never been any disinterested reform without 
disinterested reformers. And here we come to the essential 
contribution made by dedication and selflessness to the public 
good. No one ever did any good in politics without readiness for 
endless hard work -- for the grinding, boring, tedious work, as 
well as the glamorous, high sounding, headline hitting work. The 
painstaking hours collecting the facts, the hours in committee 
and conference, the hours in persuasion and argument, the hours 
of defeat and disappointment, the hours of disgust and revulsion 
at the darker sides of human behavior -- these cannot be sup- 
ported without energy and devotion. No reforms come easy; even 
the most obvious will have its entrenched enemies. Each one is 
carried to us on the bent and weary backs of patient, dedicated 
men and women. 

They are not only dedicated in their readiness to give energy 
and hard work to the cause; they must also have sufficiently clear 
sight and open minds and hearts to see the need for reform in the 
first place. But clear sight ard an open heart for others’ needs 
is again something that hardly ‘‘comes naturally.’’ We have so 
many needs of our own -- our families, our jobs, our homes, and 
fortunes, our prospects. We are hemmed in with needs and 
interests, weighty, urgent, honorable, human needs and interests, 
even if they are exclusively our own. It takes an extra dimension 
of vision to see beyond our inner circle of interest. Most people, 
most of the time, do not possess it -- which is one reason why 
self-regarding interests make up so much of the stuff of politics. 
And this, I suppose, is why the men and women of genuine, im- 
perturbable public spirit seem so few and far between. 


VANISHING VISION 


I sometimes think there is a danger of this element of vision 
vanishing almost wholly from our political life. In the main we 
are so comfortable; so many evils of the past have shrunk in size 
and almost out of sight. At the same time, people marry much 
younger, have larger families and are profoundly involved in 
earning a living, making careers and safeguarding the future of 
their children. It is more difficult, they say, to give time to 
public affairs when private life is so urgent and absorbing. Yet 
is it, I wonder, more urgent and absorbing than a hundred years 
ago when young men not only married young, had large families 
and built up careers, but also opened up the new frontiers, cre- 
ated new cities from the wilderness and gave to new states and 
communities the framework of active political life? 

If one reads the life of young Abe Lincoln, it is hard to believe 
that his struggles as a young lawyer and his difficulties as a young 
parent were less than those of young mentoday. Yet there was no 
time when the deepest issues of the daydid not occupy his mind or 
the call of statecraft make itself heard above the claims and 
clamor of everyday life. Nor was he alone or exceptional. Stephen 
A. Douglas’ life was no different. The prairie towns were filled 
with earnest, active citizens deeply, profoundly concerned with 
the great issues of a nation ‘‘half slave, half free.’’ When the 
multitudes gathered, a hundred years ago, to listen in rapt atten- 
tion for hours to the Lincoln-Douglas debates, Had they fewer 
responsibilities and duties than the citizens of today to many of 
whom the great issues of politics seem to be most usefully con- 
veyed in 15-second television flashes of subliminal advertising? 

Is it not possible that the pressures of personal responsibili- 
ties are not greater but that the dedication and selflessness needed 
to discern and influence public issues have shrunk? In a century in 
which so many of the mentors of the public mind -- fromthe psychi- 
atrists to the ad-men -- speak to us in terms of ‘‘what we owe to 
ourselves,’’ may there not indeed have been a slackening of devotion 
compared with those days, not so long distant, when what man owes 
to God and his neighbor was acommontheme of public discourse? 

If so, this is a dangerous hour for our politics and for 
government by consent of the governed. For at no time have so 
many of the great issues of the day demanded clear, real moral 
vision to bring them into focus -- the vision of A. Powell Davies, 
who loved the truth and believed in man’s capacity and right to 
govern himself. 





Books and Articles 


Following is a selected list of recent books and 
articles relating to Congress, politics and public 
affairs: 





The Coming of the New Deai, by Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. A docu- 
mented narrative of the first two years of the 
Franklin D, Roosevelt administration. 

The Constitution -- Case and Comments, by Fred V, 
Cahil Jr. and Robert J,Steamer. New York: The 
Ronald Press. $4.00. Source readings on over 
300 major decisions of constitutional law. 

The Evolution of Political Thought, by C. Northcote 








Parkinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $5.00 An 
examination of possible laws of political evolu- 
tion. 

The Great Arms Race, by Hanson W, Baldwin. New 





York: Praeger. $2.95. A comparison of U.S, and 
Soviet military power written by the military 
correspondent.of the New York Times. 

The Man in the White House, His Powers and Duties, 





by Wilfred E, Binkley. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $6.00. 


Some Monetary Problems International and National, 





by Per Jacobsson. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $6.75. 
Out of Our Past: The Forces That Shaped Modern 





America, by Carl N, Degler. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $6.00. 
The Strategy of Economic Development, by Albert O, 





Hirschman. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$4.50. 
Third Parties in American Politics, by Howard P.- 





Nash Jr. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 
$6.00. 
What Happened at Pearl Harbor?, edited by Hans 





Louis Trefousse. New York: Twayne. $6.00. 
Documents pertaining to the Japanese attack of 
Dec. 7, 1941. 


What’s Right with Race Relations, by Harriet Harmon 








Dexter. New York: Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 

‘‘The American Economy 1959,’’ Saturday Review, 
Jan. 17, 1959. 13 articles dealing with internal 
and external influences on the American economy 
edited by T.V. Houser, chairman of the Research 
and Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

‘‘Ezra Benson’s Last Chance,’’ Fortune, January 
1959. A discussion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s thesis that the high productivity of 
American farms can be sustained without greater 
regulation. 

‘‘Bernard Goldfine, A Story of Money Influence and 
Arrogance,”’ by Bill Davidson, Look, Jan. 20, 
1959. Part one ofathree-part story on Goldfine, 
his associations with Senators, Representatives, 
Cabinet and state officials. 

“‘Government Restricts Housing Growth,’’ Nation’s 
Business, January 1959. A critical report on 
Federal Government handling of VA and FHA 
housing loans. 
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Congressional Quiz 





CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


It’s axiomatic that Congress does most of its 
work through its committees. One ofthe first jobs of 
each incoming Congress is to appoint the members of 
the legislative committees, and competition among 
Members for good assignments is keen. Whatdo you 
know about the Congressional committees? Try for 
four correct answers, 


1. Q--Each chamber of Congress has a number of 
standing legislative committees, and, in addition, 
several special or select committees. The House 
of Representatives has about (a) 20 standing com- 
mittees; (b) 38; (c) 107? 


A--(a). The House has 20 standing committees 
and one select committee (Small Business). The 
Senate has 16 standing committees and two select 
committees (Small Business, Labor-Manage- 
ment). 


2. Q--Traditionally, the ‘‘power of the purse’’ 
exercised by democratic legislatures has been a 
bulwark against arbitrary government by the 
executive branch. In the U.S. Congress, what 
committees hold sway over spending and taxing? 


A--Spending -- Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees; taxation -- Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and House Ways and Means Committee. 


3. Q--Can you name any one of the chairmen of the 
Appropriations Committees, the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Ways and Means Committee? 


A--Senate Appropriations -- Carl Hayden (D 
Ariz.): Senate Finance -- Harry Flood Byrd (D 
Va.); House Appropriations -- Clarence Cannon 
(D Mo.); House Ways and Means -- Wilbur D. 
Mills (D Arx.). 
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4. Q--Ordinarily, a bill must be ‘‘reported’’ by a 


legislative committee before the Senate or the 
House votes on it. What does this entail? 


A--When a bill is introduced it is referred to a 
committee for study and recommendations. The 
committee generally holds hearings on it, may 
revise or rewrite it. Itthenfilesa formal report 
recommending passage of the bill and stating its 
reasons for the recommendation. Normally, when 
a committee disapproves of a bill it simply does 
not report it, and such bills are almost never 
brought to the floor for a vote. 


. Q--Party leaders, in making committee assign- 


ments, consider a Member’s interests, special 
qualifications and seniority. Which of the three 
criteria is generally the most important? 


A--Seniority. By the traditions of the Senate and 
House, Members with high seniority usually get 
first choice of committee assignments. More- 
over, the Member with longest service onacom- 
mittee usually becomes its chairman when his 
party is in control of the chamber. 


. Q--True or false: The Democrats and Republicans 


generally foliow the seniority rule in choosing 
their leaders in each chamber? 


A--False, The prime considerations are capacity 
to lead, to weld the party into an effective legis- 
lative instrument and to advance the legislative 
and. political aims of the party (or, insome cases, 
of its dominant faction in Congress). Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas), 
for example, is outranked in seniority by many 
other Democratic Senators. 
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The Week In Congress 














Th e Bud et President Eisenhower Jan. 19 sent to Congress his $77 -billion 

5 balanced budget for fiscal 1960, and Democrats, toa man, im- 
mediately denounced it as either unrealistic or inadequate or both. Republicans, 
from the President on down, made it plainthe Democrats would be guilty if the bud- 
get failed to balance at year’s end. The budget calls for a $3.8 billion cut in Federal C 
spending and a $9.1 billion increase in Government revenue, with a resulting $70 
million surplus. Legislative requests, both inthe budget message and the next day’s 
Economic Report totaled 121 -- with almost none of them new. (Pages 91, 119) Con 



















Box: 


Economic Report iain 7 
Inflation and how to control it were the keynotes of er Ta Seer Note 
President Eisenhower’s Economic Report, sent to The 82 new House Members completed a 
Congress Jan. 20. The President said the ‘‘most five-day ‘‘course’’ this week designed to acquaint Com 
important single step’’ toward stabilizing prices them with their new duties and surroundings. Rou 
would be Congressional concurrence in his plans to They were advised, cautioned and encouraged by 
hold Federal spending to $77 billion in fiscal 1960, their more seasoned colleagues, some of them 
as envisioned in the budget. In addition, the Presi- former Representatives who have become Sena- Arot 
dent said, labor leaders should forego efforts to raise tors. They were told how toconduct themselves Cap 
wages and win fringe benefits ‘‘not justified by pro- on the floor, in committee, with the Administra- 
ductivity performance;’’ business men ‘‘must wagea tion. How to gain recognition in Congress and how Pre: 
ceaseless war against costs;’’ and consumers shall to get reelected were discussed. (Page 113) Rep 
make every effort to get the most for their dollars. 
(Page 91) ° 
Committees: Who Got What? Pre 
| 
The Negro Vote House and Senate Leaders doled out committee as- On 
, : signments last week. In the Senate, both parties 
Republican strategists for 1960 are paying close at- gave every Senator, including freshmen, at least Bill 
tention to a GOP National Committee study of the . . : 
’ Pree mre: one major assignment. In the House, Republican Intr 
party’s 1958 showing in Northern Negrodistricts. The . : 
: - ain . assignments to the top three committees strength- 
study showed that in a close nationwide election, the ’ : 
: s ’ ened the hand of the party’s conservatives. CQ lists Wh 
Negro vote might well determine the winner. It also . nedin ¢ 
showed that while the GOP got more Negro votes in Ge aeere of ail the standing committees, intl- Ahe 
8 Rang 4 cates which members are newcomers to the com- 
1958 than in the 1954 off-year election in many key " . , 
- a : mittees, which are freshmen. Separate listings of 
races, it ran behind its 1956 showing almost every- fr : : W 
eshmen assignments and switches by veteran Mem- ee 
where. Results all seemed to be shaped more strong- , . 
: a eagins Ae bers are also given, together with an analysis of how Cor 
ly by local issues, personalities and organizations the changes may affect legislationin 1959. (Page 102) 
than by the party’s civil rights record. (page 117) : 
Water Pressure Busy Chairman 
Rep. Wayne N. Aspinall, a Colorado Democrat who 
Interior Secretary Seaton has a March 2 deadline to has been a frequent critic of the Administration’s 
meet on the saline water research program author- water and power programs, is the new chairman of 
ized by Congress last year. He’s now studying a the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
secret report by a special survey team which urges He plans a busy year, beginning with hearings on 
quick action in face of adwindling fresh water supply. Hawaiian statehood, which he thinks has a better 
A tight budget apparently has held Seaton back to date, chance than usual. Also on his agenda are a tour of 
but now he is bound by law todecide on the conversion foreign water projects, and a complete review of 
process for the first demonstration plant. Both Con- reclamation laws. Aspinall, first Representative 
gress and natural resources experts have been elected as a freshman to the 81st Congress to head a 
urging him to act, and 73 communities already have House committee, served as acting chairman during 
asked to be considered as new plant sites. (Page 115) most of 1958. (Page 109) 
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